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2 My Son—Volunteer. 


MY SON. 
Here is his little cambric frock 
That I laid by in lavender so sweet, 
And here his tiny shoe and sock, 
I made with loving care for his dear 
feet. 


I fold the frock across my breast, 
And in imagination, ah, my sweet, 
Once more I hush my babe to rest, 
And once again I warm those little 
feet. 


Where do those strong young feet now 
stand? 


In flooded trench, half numb to cold 


or pain, 
Or marching through the desert sand 
To some dread place that they may 
never gain. 


God guide him and his men today, 
Though death may lurk in any tree or 
hill, 
His brave young spirit is their stay, 
Trusting in that they’ll follow where 
he will. 


They love him for his tender heart, 
When poverty or sorrow asks his aid, 
But he must see each do his part— 
Of cowardice alone he is afraid. 


I ask no honors on the field, 
That other men have won as brave as 
he, 
I only pray that God may shield 
My son, and bring him safely back to 
me. 


Ada Tyrrell. 
The Saturday Review. 


DREAMS. 


Mine are the dreams of one who knows 

Little of earth’s more poignant throes 

Of rapture and grief, for my days have 
been 

Tempered by fortune of gentle mien. 

My joys have been those that a book 
imparts, 

And traffic, in love, with children’s 
hearts, 

And sleep, and the lovely green of 
Spring, 


And the sea ‘neath the moonlight’s 


pavilioning. 
My sorrows: the children’s fleeting 
woes; 


The birds’ last song at Autumn’s close; 

And vigils at dawn, when the faint, 
sweet strain 

Of a bugle from childhood rings again. 

But well I know that my lot decrees 

Hours that are mournfuller far than 
these; 

When memory will steal on desirous 
wing 

Back to this kindlier sorrowing. 

And it may be that joys of more pas- 
sionate sway 

Will lavish their grace in my lowly way; 

But, if sweet peace from my heart be 
driven, ; 

Then shall I dwell in an alien heaven, 

Longing for joys of a day gone by, 

And their boon of unsullied tranquillity. 


Percy Thomas. 
The English Review. 


VOLUNTEER. 
Here lies a clerk who half his life had 
spent 


Toiling at ledgers in a city gray, 
Thinking that so his days would drift 


away 
With no lance broken in life’s tourna- 
ment: 
Yet ever ’twixt the books and his 
bright eyes 


The gleaming eagles of the legions came, 

And horsemen, charging under phantom 
skies, 

Went thundering past beneath the 
oriflamme. 


And now those waiting dreams are 
satisfied; 

From twilight into spacious dawn he 
went; 

His lance is broken; but he lies content 

With that high hour, in which he lived 
and died. 

And falling thus he wants no recom- 
pense, 

Who found his battle in the last resort; 

Nor needs he any hearse to bear him 
hence, 

Who goes to join the men of Agincourt. 

Herbert Asquith. 
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YOUNG CANADA AND THE WAR. 


At the beginning of August 1914 I 
had just arrived for a month’s holiday 
at Little Metis, on the Lower St. 
Lawrence, one of the most popular of 
those summer resorts which are so 
delightful a feature of Canadian life. 
The season was in full swing, the com- 
modious and picturesque ‘‘cottages’’ 
and the somewhat primitivé hotels were 
full, and a goodly number of young men 
and maidens were spending the glorious 
sunny days in golfing and tennis to their 
hearts’ content. Everybody was bent 
on having a good time, even those of 
us who had left our youth a long way 
behind, for the air of the Lower St. 
Lawrence has a wonderful way of 
knocking years off one’s age. 

With the declaration of war there 
came a sudden and notable change. 
Nobody then realized the full sig- 
nificance of the event. Yet at once 
there began an exodus of the younger 
men. It seemed to be taken for 
granted from the very beginning, before 
any official statement could be received 
in our rather belated part of the world, 
that Canada would send a contingent, 
and send it quickly. So those who 
already belonged to the Militia returned 
to their homes immediately, to be in 
readiness for the expected call. Then, 
directly it was publicly announced that 
an Expeditionary Force was to be sent, 
many others hurried off to Valcartier, 
the place of mobilization, intent on 
offering themselves for service. Very 
soon none but men too old and boys too 
young to go were left. 

What I saw at Metis was going on at 
many similar places. From every point 
of the compass young men came with 
all speed to Valcartier, eager to secure 
a commission in the first contingent. 
The rank and file were, as was to be 
expected, mainly British-born; but the 
officers were mostly Canadians. 


The 


moral effect of so rapidly dispatching 
that same first contingent of upwards 
of thirty thousand men, even granting 
that they were lacking in training, was 
incaleulable, both abroad and at home. 
But one was inclined to wonder whether, 
when the first enthusiastic rush was 
over, the movement would be sustained. 
There is always a certain number cf 


‘adventurous spirits, more particularly 


in a young country like Canada, to 
whom such a ¢all would be irresistible. 
I was for six years head master of a 
well-known Canadian school, and as 
soon as war was declared I thought I 
knew quite well which of my old pupils 
would join at once. There was young 
M , for instance, the most charming 
young scapegrace I ever had as a 
pupil, and P. , a born “‘scrapper,”’ 
whether on the football field or in the 
occasional student outbreaks at col- 
lege. I was quite right. All that I 
expected to go went, and scme will 
never come back, among them the 
before-mentioned P——, whom I ta: ght 
cricket in bygone years, and wko was 
so keen to take his part in the de ense of 
the Empire that, being unable to sc- 
cure a commission over here, he went 
straight to England and obtained one 
in the London Rifle Brigade. He died, 
I am told, leading his men in an heroic 
advance. But I was greatly gratified 
to find that the soberer sort, quiet 
steady-going fellows, were also coming 
forward in considerable numbers, some 
of them not even troubling to wait for 
commissions, but enlisting at once as 
privates. Here is a typical case. One 
of the ablest pupils I ever had, and one 
of the most conscientious and reliable, 
the son of very well-to-do parents, who 
had taken a distinguished degree at 
McGill University, and was already 
earning what for so young a man was a 
large salary as a mining engineer in the 
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Northwest, threw up his position at 
once when war broke out and, in spite 
of the offer of a considerably increased 
salary if he would remain, enlisted as a 
private in the Engineers. A com- 
mission could have been procured for 
him, but he steadfastly refused to 
take one until he felt that he was really 
qualified. Eventually he obtained 
promotion to commissioned rank 
on the field, only to give his life 
shortly afterwards. Ex uno _ disce 
multos. There were many similar 
instances. 

It is most gratifying to observe that 
such a spirit as this was not exhausted 
in the first spurt, but is, on the con- 
trary, growing in intensity all the time. 
Young men of good social standing, and 
holding excellent business and profes- 
sional positions, are enlisting in the 
ranks in large numbers. We had a 
training camp here of several thousand 
men all the summer and autumn, and 
still have three batteries of artillery 
with us, besides the R.C.H.A., who are 
always here, and an infantry battalion 
in process of formation, so I have had 
plenty of opportunity of observation. 
The batteries are most popular with this 
class of men. Not long ago seven 
young fellows from Toronto, all sons of 
leading citizens there, enlisted together. 
Two of them happened to be relatives 
of friends of ours, so we saw a good 
deal not only of them, but of ‘‘the 
whole bunch,” as they expressed it. I 
had a few quiet talks with them, and 
found that their reasons for enlisting 
were simple but conclusive. They had 
no particular liking for what they were 
doing—in fact they found things some- 
what “‘fierce” in many respects—and 
also by this time they perfectly well 
realized that they might not come 
back. it was simply a question of 
duty; or, as they put it, ‘‘I felt it was 
up to me to go.” They have all re- 
cently left for England as members of a 
reinforcing draft. 





This was very much the point of 
view of some former pupils of mine, 
who were cadets at the Royal Military 
College here when war was declared. 
I shall have something to say later on 
about the splendid work this college 
has done in training officers at high 
pressure. Here I will only point out 
that entering as a cadet at the R.M.C. 
did not by any means necessarily 
mean that a boy was intending to 
become a soldier. As a matter of fact, 
only a minority of those who took the 
course there adopted the military call- 
ing, a few taking commissions in the 
Imperial Army, or in the somewhat 
exiguous Canadian Permanent Force. 
The majority went on into civil pro- 
fessions or business. None of those 
with whom I discussed the matter had 
originally intended to take a com- 
mission. One of them was implored 
by his father, who was in very bad 
health, not to do so even when war was 
declared. But he felt, and so did the 
others, that nothing ought to be allowed 
to stand in the way of response to this 
eall, which they answered with full 
knowledge that it might mean that they 
would not return. They went, of 
course, as officers. 

There is no doubt that the best of 
our young Canadians, at any rate, are 
taking a very serious view of their 
obligations. Here is another group 
which might be seen at our house on a 
Sunday afternoon, all privates or 
non-coms. in one of the batteries. 
First, the son of one of our bishops in 
the Northwest, who gave up an 
excellent business position to enlist; 
next, the son of a leading Toronto 
clergyman, who comes from Toronto 
University to exchange the gown for the 
gun. Then you are sure to find “Bill” 
and ‘‘Billy,”’ two inseparables, who 
declare that they are over the age for 
enlistment but look the merest boys. 
Their respective fathers are  well- 
known Toronto merchants. ‘‘Billy’’ 
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is actually credited with having run 
away from home to enlist, and one can 
well believe that it would make his 
mother’s heart ache to let him go, for 
he is the very living embodiment of 
Du Maurier’s ‘‘ Little Billee,’’? a most 
lovable youngster. Presently, though 
he is a Presbyterian, he will go to church 
with my wife, for Billy would never 
say ‘‘No” to a lady, however sleepy 
he might be. Then there are also likely 
to be two brothers, Englishmen by 
birth, who answered the call from 
New Mexico, where they gave up, the 
one a good business position and the 
other a large income which he was 
enjoying as an artist and professor of 
drawing, to join the colors as privates. 
These men are typical of literally 
thousands of others throughout the 
country who are obeying the Empire’s 
eall. 

The Royal Military College, Kingston, 
which always had a high reputation, 
has greatly added to that reputation 
since the declaration of war. As I 
have already stated, there is no mili- 
tary obligation called for from a cadet 
after he leaves the college, beyond a 
three years’ attachment to his local 
Militia unit, which need not mean 
very much—and this freedom from 
obligation holds good even in the 
present time of war. This fact makes 
their record all the more remarkable. 
At the outbreak of the war special 
commissions were immediately offered 
to the cadets at the college, and these 
were all eagerly accepted at once. With 
a view to training the remaining 
cadets special army classes were formed, 
and these have been kept up ever since. 
At the commencement of the war the 
War Office required a six months’ 
residence at the college as necessary 
for qualification for a commission, but 
this period has, since January 1, 1915, 
been raised to one year. 

Every cadet who is at the college 
now is waiting to take a commission, 


and so great has been the demand for 
entrance to the college that a special 
entrance examination has had to be 
held. 

The number of commissions taken 
by cadets during the first sixteen 
months of war is 190, of which 72 were 
in the Imperial Army, 66 in the Cana- 
dian Permanent Force, and 50 in the 
Canadian overseas contingents. No 
less than 98 per cent of those available 
have accepted commissions. 

So much for the cadets who were at 
college when war was declared. The 
ex-cadets also make an excellent show- 
ing. There were about 160 of them 
already holding commissions in the 
Regular and Indian Army at the 
commencement of the war. In ad- 
dition to these, 164 took commis- 
sions in the first contingent and over 
90 in the second. This meant that 
upwards of 250 young men who had 
entered upon a civilian life after leaving 
the college at once threw up their 
positions to serve their country on the 
battle-field. It would probably be 
true to say that there is hardly a single 
ex-cadet of military age, and not 
physically unfit, who is not serving his 
country in one capacity or another. 
Their record is one of which they are 
justly proud. 

With regard to the schools, in 
Canada the term ‘‘Public School’ is 
used to denote the State schools. These 
are of all grades, from kindergarten 
to matriculation standard. I have 
no means of ascertaining accurately 
what kind of response their pupils have 
made to the call to arms, but I have 
reason to believe that it has been on the 
whole good, especially where there has 
been a cadet corps, which many of the 
higher grade schools possess. 

There is also a certain number of 
boarding or mixed boarding and day 
schools which are run on the lines of the 
English Public Schools. They have 
usually been founded by members of 
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the Church of England in Canada, with 
a few notable exceptions, though they 
have opened their doors to boys of all 
denominations. Most of them have 
enjoyed a somewhat precarious exis- 
tence. As a rule they have no endow- 
ment, and depend almost entirely for 
their success on the personality of the 
head master. There are difficulties in 
connection ,with their management of 
which the head master of an English 
Public School has no conception, as I 
learned by personal experience. But 
the present, crisis has proved that the 
effort to maintain these schools in spite 
of almost overwhelming difficulties has 
been more than worth while. There 
was not a moment’s hesitation in the 
response of their ‘‘old boys’’ when the 
call came. From the English Public 
Schools a number of boys pass to the 
Army each year, so that at the out- 
break of war they would have a good 
number already on the active service 
list; but of the ‘‘old boys” of the 
Canadian schools very few indeed 
would be normally in the military 
profession. Even of those who passed 
on to the Royal Military College each 
year, perhaps on an average not more 
than one from each school, or even a 
less number than that, would take com- 
missions. Also, I suppose it would 
probably be true to say that tbe large 
majority of boys educated at the great 
English Public Schools have relatives 
or connections in the Army or Navy, 
and are therefore more or less familiar 
with the idea of the profession of arms, 
whereas with Canadian boys this would 
not be the case. On the other hand, 
practically every boy not physically 
unfit has always belonged to the cadet 
corps in a Canadian school of this kind, 
which I believe was not the case in 
England in ante-bellum days. In any 
event, judging from the lists that I have 
seen, upwards of 95 per cent of the old 
boys from these schools now on active 
service came from civilian life. 


These schools are also, as a rule, 
very much smaller than English schools 
of a similar type—a fact which should 
be borne in mind in considering the 
following statistics which I am able to 
give of the part which some of them 
have played in responding to the call. 
This list is by no means exhaustive; it 
might be added to considerably. But 
it will serve as an illustration of the 
genuine loyalty and habit of obedience 
to the call of duty inculcated in these 
schools. 

One of the largest and oldest of these 
institutions is Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. It is a mixed day and 
boarding school, undenominational, and 
though fluctuating considerably the 
average attendance during the last ten 
or twelve years would be between two 
and three hundred. This school has 
518 old boys already on active service; 
it has lost twenty-one killed, has gained 
one C.B., three D.S.O.’s, four Military 
Crosses, one Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, one Order of St. Anne, and 
eleven mentions in dispatches. The 
head master tells me that he has great 
difficulty in keeping the elder boys at 
the school. Seven more are enlisting 
or qualifying for commissions as he 
writes. 

St. Andrew’s College, Toronto, is 
also a mixed boarding and day school, 
founded and supported by the Presby- 
terian Church. It has only been in 
existence for a comparatively few years 
but has enjoyed great success. It is 
about the same size as Upper Canada 
College, but of course has not as yet so 
large a number of old boys to draw 
upon, but at the same time most of 
those it possesses would be of fighting 
age. The number of former pupils 
now on active service is about 350, 
which the head master informs me is 
approximately 35 per cent of the total 
number of their old boys. Of these 
ten have been killed in action, or died 
when on service. Two Military Crosses 
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have been gained by former members of 
this school. 

The rest of the schools to be men- 
tioned were founded by the Church of 
England in Canada, though, as has 
been stated, they have always been 
open to boys of all denominations. Of 
these the oldest is Bishop’s College 
School, of which I was head master 
from 1903 to 1909. This is solely a 
boarding school, and in my time the 
members varied from under 50, shortly 
after I came into office, to abou 140, 
the highest point it touched during 
myregime. It hasnow, I believe, about 
100 boys, which would be rather above 
the average number for the last twenty 
years. From this school there were 
nearly 200 old boys on active service 
when the last list was compiled some 
time ago. The number would be 
considerably increased by now. Ten 
have lost their lives. Five have gained 
the D.S.O., two the C.B., and one the 
C.S.I. and C.LE. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, 
another famous Canadian boarding 
school, is somewhat junior to Lennox- 
ville in the date of its foundation, but 
has usually had a considerably larger 
number of boys. It would perhaps 
average from 130 to 150 during the 
last twenty years. From the list sent 
me, which is up to date and as accurate 
as possible, though the compiler in- 
forms me that he is certain it is still 
incomplete, there appear to be 325 
old boys on active service, of whom 
twenty have been killed. The dis- 
tinctions gained include one K.C.B., 
one C.B., one C.M.G., one Legion of 
Honor, one D.S.O., one D.C.M., and 
four mentions in dispatches. This 
school seems to have more old boys 
serving in proportion to its numbers 
than any of the others, and it has an 
excellent honor list. 

Ridley College, St. Catharine’s, has a 
shorter history than Port Hope School 
It is practically the creation of the 


head master, who has done a fine piece 
of work there. Its average numbers of 
late years would be much the same as 
those of Port Hope. The head master 
informs me that as far as he knows 
there are upwards of 180 boys on active 


service. This is more than a quarter 


‘of all the names on the register since 


the foundation of the school, deducting 
those who are dead and those who are 
still in the school, and means that the 
large majority of those who are of 
military age and physically fit have 
joined the colors. Six have already 
given their lives for their country, and 
by way of distinction one D.S.O., four 
Military Crosses, and one Legion of 
Honor have been gained. 

Highfield School, Hamilton, has an 
excellent record. It is quite a small 
school, and of very recent foundation; 
but it can show 142 old boys on active 
service, of whom two have already lost 
their lives. Naturally most of the 
representatives of this school are still 
quite young, and their distinctions lie 
before them, but one Military Cross 
has already been won. 

King’s College School, Windsor, N.S., 
is a school attached to the oldest 
University in Canada. It has never 
had a large number of boys; the average 
would be about 60. The head master 
writes to me that he has been unable 
as yet to obtain a really complete list of 
the old boys at the front, but he is cer- 
tain that there are at least 85, of whom 
two have given their lives. This 
school has the proud distinction of 
having a V.C. in its list of distinctions, 
though, unhappily, the recipient did 
not live to enjoy his honor. One 
Legion of Honor and one Order of St. 
George of Russia have also been 
gained, and one mention in dispatches. 
is recorded. 

St. Alban’s School, Brockville, is 
about the age of the present century, 
and has never had more than fifty 
boys, usually rather less, though they 
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have always been of a particularly 
good type. There are now, as far as 
can be ascertained, 64 old boys at the 
front, of whom five have been killed. 
Three Military Crosses have been 
gained, and three mentions in dispatches. 
Lower Canada College, Montreal, 
though now a large and flourishing 
day and boarding school, has only been 
in existence some six or seven years, 
and possesses very few old boys as yet. 
But, even so, it can show upwards of 
60 on active service, a number which 
will largely increase if the war is pro- 
longed, as it is sending forth every 
term boys of exactly the calibre and 
training to obey the call without hesita- 
tion. So far it has four who have given 
their lives on its Roll of Honor; it has 
also two D.S.O.’s to its credit. 
Rothesay Collegiate School, N. B., is 
another quite small school, averaging 
about 60 boys. In spite of the fact 
that very little recruiting has been 
done in the maritime provinces till 
quite recently, it has 79 old boys on 
active service. Of these, two have 
-been killed and one is missing. One 
D.C.M. has been won and one D.S.O. 
As I have said, this list of schools 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
There are others about which I have 
no information, but which have, no 
doubt, done equally well. Former 
schoolmasters, like myself, as well as 
those still engaged in teaching, who have 
been at the work for any length of time, 
find an added sorrow in the present war 
in the number of our finest pupils 
whom we mourn as fallen. But it is 
some consolation to feel that, alike in 
England and Canada, the system of 
training for which the Public Schools 
stand has more than justified itself in 
this crisis of the Empire’s fortunes. 
Turning to the Universities, we should 
not expect to find quite the same 
response as has been made by Oxford 
and Cambridge. Canadian Universi- 
ties are much more akin to those of 
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Scotland than to the two ancient 
English Universities. Boys from the 


‘ schools I have mentioned never go to a 


University as a matter of course, to 
obtain a kind of finishing-touch to their 
education, as so many go from the 
English Public Schools to Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Canadian boy only 
proceeds to a University in order to 
gain the necessary qualifications for 
entering upon a professional or scientific 
career. There are but very few Resi- 
dential Colleges, none at all in some 
Universities, and the few that there 
are do not very closely resemble an 
Oxford or Cambridge College. A very 
large proportion of the students pay 
their own way through their Univer- 
sity course, either by earning a suf- 
ficient sum of money before they 
enter or by taking remunerative work 
during the long summer vacation. As 
for the majority of them their whole 
future depends upon the winning of a 
degree, it can be readily understood 
that for this reason to break off their 
course would mean more for them 
than for a not inconsiderable percen- 
tage of English undergraduates, and 
this, combined with other causes into 
which I need not enter, made a good 
many of them hesitate. However, 
they are responding in ever-increasing 
numbers. I give the figures from three 
large Universities as an illustration of 
what is being done. 

Toronto, the largest University in 
Canada, has a total of 1616 on active 
service. Of these 25 are members of the 
Staff who are Graduates of other 
Universities, 916 are Graduates, in- 
cluding 56 members of the Staff, and 
675 are Undergraduates. The number 
of the latter might increase consider- 
ably, and I am informed on good 
authority that it is likely to do so 
largely and rapidly. 

McGill University, Montreal, shows 
a total of 1187 members who have 
responded to the call to service. Of 
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these 59 are members of the Staff, 666 
Graduates, 350 Undergraduates, anc 159 
who have been members of the Uni- 
versity without takingadegrec. As47of 
these appear in more than one list, they 
are deducted, leaving the total as above. 

The Registrar of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, writes me that their returns 
are not yet complete. So far as they 
are compiled they show that there are 
360 Undergraduates and 140 Graduates 
at the front. He does not mention the 
Staff, but it is within my personal 
knowledge that a large majority of the 
younger members are on active service. 

Trinity College, Toronto, a Church 
of England residential college now 
affihated to Toronto University, and 
probably the nearest approach in 
Canada to an Oxford or Cambridge 
College, has now as a rule about 120 
Undergraduates, though in past years 
the number has been considerably less. 
Of its Graduates and Staff it has 101 
at the front, together with 13 former 
students, who did not proceed to a 
degree. Of Undergraduates, 72 have 
already gone to the front, and others 
are going shortly, while there are 
scarcely any fresh entries, so that at 
the last meeting of Corporation the 
Provost stated that at the close of 
another year there would most prob- 
ably be no Undergraduates at all. AsI 
pointed out at the time, lack of stu- 
dents, which is usually a cause for 
despondency, is in this case a matter 
for congratulation, as it simply demon- 
strates the loyalty of Trinity Alumni, 
and of the class of young men who 
usually enter the College. I hear all 
the Church Colleges are very much 
depleted, one theological college having 


lost all its members already, and I- 


believe that other religious bodies have 
a similar report to make. 

The young men in the country dis- 
tricts were somewhat slow to come in 
at the beginning of hostilities, most of 
the recruiting being done in the towns. 





But they are being aroused now, and 
will make splendid soldie:s, as they 
are usually very fine specimens of 
humanity. It took a long time for the 
remote districts to realize that we were 
at war at all. In some places news- 
papers rarely come in, and there is not 
much time to read them when they do. 
But they know now, and are respond- 
ing well. I have just heard that one 
of the northern villages in this diocese 
has raised upwards of sixty men. It is 
sixteen miles from a railway station, 
and a very scattered and thinly popu- 
lated district, so that from what I 
know of it very nearly every young 
man available must have enlisted. 
Then another of our remote parishes, to 
get to which one has to drive twenty 
miles from the nearest station through 
the bush, over a road which, as I know 
to my cost, makes five miles an hour 
good traveling with a pair of horses, 
has contributed fourteen at the first 
time of asking, and will undoubtedly 
provide more. Other places are doing 
equally well. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
account that Young Canada is doing 
its duty in the present crisis. Some 
portions of her youth were naturally 
quicker to respond than others, but I 
think that none will be found wanting 
in the end. Canada has now set her- 
self to raise 500,000 troops. She has 
about 220,000 under arms at the 
present moment, and with an ever- 
growing sense of the greatness of the 
issues involved, and of her own vital 
interest in the maintenance of the 
British Empire unimpaired, in addition 
to the ties of loyalty and affection that 
have always bound the Daughter to 
the Motherland, I feel sure that Canada 
will not appeal in vain to her young 
men to accomplish this glorious task. 


Edward J. Kingston. 
Bishop’s Lodge, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, February 17, 1916. 
Note.—The figures in the above article are cor- 
rect up to the end of 1915. They have probably 
increased considerably in each case since then, 
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AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL FOR FRENCH WOUNDED). 


A little crowd of French peasants at 
a wayside station some forty miles be- 
hind the fighting line is awaiting the 
arrival of the nightly train de santé with 
offerings of soup, wine, coffee, and fruit 
for the wounded. The great engine 
head-light draws slowly nearer, and the 
heavy train clinks and bumps to a 
standstill with its load of four or five 
hundred wounded. It is a ‘“take-in 
night’”’ at the Hospital of Arc-en-Bar- 
rois, not far from Verdun. 

These trains are made up at Clermont, 
which is the clearing station for the 
wounded of the Army of the Argonne. 
Clermont itself is a heap of ruins—by a 
strange coincidence, or a miracle of 
marksmanship, almost the only house 
in it that remains standing 1s that in 
which Bismarck slept in 1870—but 
excellent temporary hospital buildings 
have been erected among the ruins, and 
here first treatment, bandaging and 
dressing and emergency surgery, is 
given, and the wounded are methodi- 
cally allotted according to the nature 
of their wounds to the various hospitals 
in rear of the fighting line. The French 
arrangements for the care of the wound- 
ed have attained a high degree of effi- 
ciency, and the men reach their des- 
tinations with a minimum of discomfort 
and with everything done that it is 
possible to do to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. So the railway station on the 
night of the arrival of a batch of wound- 
ed is not a shambles, and the scene, 
though a pathetic, is not a ghastly one: 
many of the men are able to shift for 
themselves, to lean from the windows 
and hold out their tin cups for soup, 
and to exchange greetings with the 
crowd on the quais. But there 
is plenty of tragedy behind; often 
the officer in charge has told us of 
four or five deaths on the train 
tself. 


While the stout Frenchwomen board 
the train with their offerings, half a 
dozen Englishmen in khaki tread their 
way through the crowd to where stretch- 
ers are being deposited on the platform; 
an English doctor with a lantern makes 
a preliminary inspection, and adjusts 
bandages, while two English ladies pro- 
vide soup and cover the men with 
blankets against the night air. These 
“stretcher cases’? are often tragic 
enough. The glistening eyes tell of 
fever; almost all are so weary that it is 
an effort to them to answer ques- 
tions, some are rambling in their talk; 
often we get poor fellows who have lain 
out for days in the thick forest of tke 
Argonne before they have been found; 
these men are terribly emaciated. Re- 
cently there have been several shocking 
cases of burns, most of which have 
ended fatally, but there seems to have 
been no use of asphyxiating gases; the 
character of the ground probably for- 
bids it. 

It does not take very long to place 
the stretchers in the gray ambulances 
with the red crosses that are waiting at 
the station entrance, while a few walk- 
ing cases shuffle out with the aid of a 
friendly arm. Then a start is made and 
the cars glide away on their journey. 
Nine miles through the fragrant night, 
with the summer lightning carrying 
on a mimic warfare along the wide 
upland horizon, and the little town 
is reached in whose chdteau a hundred 
or more French wounded lie under the 
care of English doctors and nurses. 

Arc-en-Barrois stands back from the 
world, nestling in the valley of the little 
River Aujon, a tributary of the Aube, 
about equi-distant from Chaumont, 
Langres, and ChAtillon. The geological 
formation is oolite, and the soil, except 
in the valley itself, is poor: in England 
it would be under sheep, but being in 
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France what is not included in the great 
stretches of forest is under the plough. 
Imagine the Cotswolds greatly magni- 
fied and clad with beech, oak, and horn- 
beam, with wide clearings of tillage, and 
you have something like the district of 
the Haute-Marne; even the houses are 
of the same apricot-colored stone and 
have the same gray-cold roofs. The 
forest is the glory of the distr.ct; 1t 
stretches for miies and miles to the 
horizon’s bound; not the rambling go- 
as-you-please woodlands with which we 
are familiar in England, but m_llions 
and millions of trees ‘“‘trained to stand 
in rows and asking if they please,’’ with 
an undergrowth of impenetrable brush- 
wood worked on a regular thirty years’ 
rotation for charcoal and _ firewood. 
Endless symmetrical glades of deepest 
green pierce the forest, and any day 
with luck you may see fallow or roe 
deer bound across these, or a wild sow 
and her litter shuffle and grunt across 
them: for game abounds here and war 
has given them a holiday as all firearms 
are now stored in the Hélel de Ville 
and can only be got out with special 
permission: this and the fact that all 
sportsmen are w:ta the colors, has ena- 
bled the game to increase beyond the 
ordinary bounds—no very good thing 
for the crops, on which they are leaving 
their mark. 

The wild flowers are glorious, as they 
always are on the oolite: in April the 
dogwood (cornus mas) is a wonderful 
sight, and in May the lilies of the valley 
spread themselves in fragrant sheets, 
with Solomon’s seal, rare orchises, and 
yellow gentians four feet high. Birds 
too abound: kingfishers dart about the 
river bank; nightingales ‘‘mourn their 
sad song’’ of an evening; swifts in vast 
numbers cleave the air; the redstart is 
almost as common here as is the robin 
with us. Here in the forest flits the 
Purple Emperor, and the great Swallow- 
Tail frequents the lake in the park, while 
the dragon-flies of the river are worth 


traveling to France to see. The river 
cuts right through the forest land with a 
narrow border of lush meadow. It is as 
blue as a salmon’s.scales, and deliciously 
sparkling and clear; celebrated also for 
the prodigious quantity of fine trout 
that it provides: they run to two and 
three pounds and their number is un- 
limited: the whole neighborhood lives 
upon them, and excellent they are. 
With the magnificent asparagus of the 
country and the truffles which the forest 
affords, the essentials of good living are 
to hand: and cheap living too, in spite 
of war prices: for the sum of three 
francs you ean procure at any of the 
three little hotels a better dinner than 
you have often paid a guinea for. 

The little valley widens out, and at 
the place where it is crossed by the 
Roman road lies the little town of Are. 
Here for centuries there has been a 
chéteau, and for a long period the do- 
main has been in the possession of the 
House of Orleans, who erected, about a 
hundred years ago, the present mag- 
nificent building in the style of Louis 
XIV. It stands with its parks and 
garden on the one side and the town 
and parish church close against it on 
the other. The little river waters the 
park and spills itself by weirs and mill- 
sluices through the town. Are is a gem 
of towns: there is scarcely a modern 
house in it and no modern street. A 
number of buildings dating about 1815 
suggest that it did not wholly escape in 
the invasion of 1814. But, on the 
whole, war must have passed it by. It 
came very near in 1870, as it did in 
1914, when Uhlans were at least re- 
ported in the forest, and the good citi- 
zens providently set to work to bury 
their wine in their gardens. Arc pos- 
sesses one magnificent old pilastered 
house of the period of Henry II, and 
there are many quaint and delightful 
sixteenth and seventeenth century 
houses, whose fronts curve sympathet- 
ically with the curving streets, and 
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which have fine dormers and gargoyles. 
Here is an ancient inn with cavernous 
stables and coach-houses opening off its 
galleried yard, now the cellars of a 
marchand de vins en gros; here is a hos- 
pice, once the home of a religious foun- 
dation, till last year, since their depart- 
ure, deserted, now a convalescent home 
for soldiers discharged from the chdteau, 
which, by the generosity of its owner, 
the Duc de Penthiévre, has become the 
hospital already referred to. 

The establishment of such a hospital 
was a bold experiment: it is not easy to 
imagine the appearance in an English 
country town of a French hospital for 
English wounded: such an institution 
would, I fear, be viewed with consider- 
able suspicion. It has been quite other. 
wisein France, where the gracious sense 
of hospitality is strong, and where the 
gravity of the present crisis and the 
warmth of feeling towards her ally have 
quite outweighed any feelings of false 
pride that might have existed. Cer- 
tainly, from the moment of its first ar- 
rival, the hospital in question has met 
with nothing but kindness and appre- 
ciation from the little town and sur- 
rounding district, from the French 
military authorities, and from the pa- 
tients themselves. The farmers and 
peasants are constantly sending gifts of 
farm produce and country delicacies; 
the curés: of the neighboring parishes 
organize collections, and often one of 
the hospital ambulances may be seen 
returning laden with vegetables, eggs, 
butter, and fruit, the result of such a 
collection. We get small local contri- 
butions in money too, and not the least 
valued of the entries in our subscrip- 
tion list are sums of a few sous sub- 
scribed weekly by quite poor working 
people. As for the military authorities, 
they have been admirably prompt in 
attending to our manifold requests. 
We are periodically inspected by a 
French officer, and receive also many 
visits of courtesy and interest from 


officers stationed in the neighborhood. 

Finally, the patients themselves have 
shown their appreciation in the most 
welcome way, by the rapidity with 
which they have accommodated them- 
selves to surroundings which, in the na- 
ture of things, were bound to be strange, 
and by an altogether delightful frank- 
ness and absence of reserve which has 
enormously helped us in the perform- 
ance of our task. They have been so 
generously confiding, have taken us in 
such excellent part, have been always 
so ready to turn to a joke the little dif- 
ficulties of language, are so genuinely 
interested in us—witness a whole pile 
of delightful letters which have reached 
me since I came home on holiday—and 
so touchingly certain that we are doing 
our best for them. It may have been 
natural politeness, but I have often 
heard men say how pleased they were 
to be in an English hospital. Of course 
we have done our best, not only to save 
life and limb and to ease suffering, but 
also to put them at their ease; but it has 
been their own good feeling, their blithe- 
ness, playfulness, and unfailing sense of 
fun that have made it possible to say 
that in spite of the fact that they are in 
the hands of foreigners, none of them 
have felt in the least dépaysé. Their 
sense of humor has been more valuable 
to the French in the present crisis than 
legions of doctors and nurses. 

Any Englishman working for French 
wounded has remarkable opportunities 
for studying the character of the French 
soldier. Small, wiry men for the most 
part, who give but little trouble to 
stretcher-bearers, they leave the im- 
pression of lissomeness rather than of 
strength. We have hardly seen a man 
of six feet and few that weighed more 
than twelve stone. They come from 
every part of France: here is a young 
fellow whose fair hair and blue eyes 
might belong to a Sussex laborer. This 
type is uncommon, and I certainly 
think that not more than half a dozen 
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of the men who have passed through 
the hospital could by any stretch of 
imagination have been taken for Eng- 
lish. The southerners are the most 
easily identified, especially the men 
from the Vaucluse and the Mediterra- 
nean sea-board. The former are gen- 
erally handsome, with finely chiseled 
features, and show their discipleship of 
Mistral by their pointed beards. Two 
men from Marseilles are of a very pro- 
nounced Mediterranean type; they 
probably have the blood of Barbary 
corsairs in their veins; one of them is 
the champion dancer of his town, and, 
alas! it seems likely that the poor man 
will lose his leg. The man with the long 
raven locks, melting eyes, and delicate 
features, for all the world like a trou- 
badour, comes from the Aveyron; the 
boy with the liquid Languedocian patois 
works on the canal des deux mers at 
Béziers, the man in the brown dressing- 
gown and hood, who looks like a friar, 
is a Breton: his Celtic speech falls fa- 
mniliarly on the ears of a West-High- 
lander. Here is a peasant who tills the 
very soil that Englishmen enriched 
with their blood at Crecy. The men 
with the blue bonnets and quick move- 
ments are Chasseurs Alpins. | 

They are of all ages, too, from the 
volunteers of eighteen (of whom we 
have had quite a number, and amongst 
them some of the finest men who have 
passed through our hands) to grave 
non-commissioned officers of forty and 
upwards. ‘Of every class, too, and pro- 
fession. We have had many school- 
masters, one of whom wrote agreeable 
verse, while another composed music. 
Some men are from quite the upper 
middle class, sons, for example, of 
prosperous business men in Lille; one 
grizzled adjudant holds a high position 
in the Credit Lyonnais at Montpellier; 
here is a watch-maker, there a porter, 


there an expéditeur de truffes noires, 


there a member of the anciens pompiers 
de Paris (he served during the first 


months of the war beside the English 
and found them ‘‘bons camarades’’). 
But the majority are peasants, who 
will talk with delight of their crops and 
live-stock and with regret of the horses 
commandeered by the government. 
There is, of course, a strong leaven of 
Jews and cosmopolitans from Paris. 
But it is the mental and spiritual at- 
titude of these men that is the real in- 
terest. Here there have been many 
surprises for us who have been accus- 
tomed to regard the French as a high- 
strung emotional race altogether lack- 
ing in the qualities of phlegm and _ stoi- 
cism on which we pride ourselves. There 
is, of course, an element of truth in this 
as there is in most generalities. The 
typical Frenchman is more excitable 
than the typical Englishman, his feel- 
ings lie nearer the surface, he is more 
prone to dissolve into tears when sub- 
jected to great strain, his courage does 
not take the form of stoicism, but it is 
real and admirable for all that. The 
fortitude and fundamental composure 
of the French under their present trial 
has been matter for astonishment to all 
those who have had close relations with 
them. In hospital it has been remark- 
ably displayed. Not only is suffering 
and the prospect of disablement con- 
fronted with equanimity, but the added 
agony of ignorance as to the fate of 
home, wife, and family is borne with 
beautiful philosophy. One of the sweet- 
est-tempered and most cheerful of our 
patients is a schoolmaster from the 
Lille district who has been on his back 
for five months, during which time he 
has heard nothing of his wife and home. 
He is cheerful with a constancy that is 
@ perpetual source of wonder. I think 
this philosophical composure may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that 
for forty years France has been con- 
fronted with the more or less immediate 
prospect of the ordeal which she is now 
undergoing. Dwellers in Northeastern 
France have been in the position of 
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dwellers on the slopes of a volcano. 
When the eruption comes they suffer, 
but they suffer what they have long 
faced as inevitable. 

At the beginning of the war it was 
often said that the French were fright- 
ened, on what authority I know not. 
If so, they are frightened no longer, and 
I cannot credit the statement that they 
ever were. I have seen nothing but the 
finest courage and determination. Cu- 
riously enough, too, there has been 
little or no hysteria or nervous break- 
down. From what I hear you would 
probably find more in a hospital for 
English wounded. 

Another surprise has been the won- 
derful solidarity of the nation as evi- 
denced in the bearing of the common 
soldiers. We had become accustomed 
to believe that France was irretrievably 
honeycombed with divisions. That, 
too, has disappeared. The divisions 
were purely political, and politics have 
been relegated to the background: of 
social or class distinctions there is no 
trace; men of all classes mix in the army 
with an ease and completeness which is 
evidently not artificial; officers are 
treated with military respect, but frater- 
nize with the soldiers with a total ab- 
sence of condescension and a genuine- 
ness that, I fancy, would be impossible 
in our own army. I have seen no an- 
tagonism to the Jews who have been 
through the hospital, and yet we had 
been taught to believe that the Jew led 
a life of ostracism in France. The sol- 
idarity of religious feeling has also been 
a surprise. Hardly a man has entered 
the hospital without a religious medal 
round his neck. Most of them wear a 
whole bundle. Every dying man has 


asked for, and received, the last rites of 
the Church: the curé, so far from being 
looked askance at, is a constant and 
evidently welcome visitor: the parish 
church is full of convalescents: of the 
anti-clericalism of which we used to hear 
so much not a trace. 


Whether there 


has been a great revival of genuine re- 
ligious feeling in France (as some as- 
sert) I am unable to say; I can only 
speak for what I have seen: and I am 
bound to add that there is another side 
to this religious energy. The same men 
who have attended mass with such de- 
votion will perform of an evening, with 
elaborate detail, a mock funeral, in 
which one of their number plays the 
part of the corpse, while another, dis- 
guised as a priest, buries him with much 
irreverent detail. And amidst all the 
apparently genuine religious feeling 
which I have seen displayed, I have 
seen repeated evidence of this strange 
irreverence and of a spirit of mockery, 
as if Voltaire’s spirit had gone into the 
body of Fénélon. It is not easy to ac- 
count for this apparent contradiction; 
it might be suggested that the whole 
thing is a mere superstition long en- 
grained in the blood and revived in the 
present trial, and that such a religion 
has no foundation of reverence. On the 
other hand, it is possible to suggest that 
their very familiarity with religion en- 
courages irreverence: ‘“‘a man needs to 
be on pretty close terms with religion 
to make a joke of his divinity.”” At any 
rate, even when familiarity verges on 
profanity, it is no proof of insincerity, 
and my observation tells me that re- 
ligion amongst the classes from which 
the French army is recruited is general 
and sincere. 

From what has been said, it is clear 
that we shall have to revise our estimate 
of the French national temperament. 
Perhaps we have been too quick to at- 
tribute to nations temperamental quali- 
ties and weaknesses based on our read- 
ing of history and our necessarily super- 
ficial study of current events. History 
is, after all, to a great extent a series of 
accidents; it is not the best or even the 
most widespread, but the noisiest and 
most self-assertive, elements in a na- 
tion that prevail in public life. A nation 
has two characters, its public and its 
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private character: it is only on rare 
occasions that the private character 
makes itself felt in public life. In France 
one of these rare occasions has occurred. 
Conscription has produced in the army 
a true representation of the entire able- 
bodied manhood of France, and ia the 
army the true voice of France is heard. 


And so we have seen the France which, . 


in 1870, committed military suicide 
rather than leave Paris exposed to at- 
tack, contemplate the imminent siege 
of the capital with perfect calm. We 
see her patient under the trial of occu- 
pied departments, patient to an extent 
which admits of her making allowances 
for the difficulties of her Ally: we see her 
entirely homogeneous with but one 
object and one thought, bearing her 
burden with a superb fortitude, re- 
spected by all the world. 

All this is seen in miniature in such a 
hospital as that of Arc-en-Barrois: our 
work has brought us into daily contact 
with this new France, and has enabled 
us to see her as she really is. It is daily 
also bringing to the knowledge of a large 
number of Frenchmen (not the patients 
alone, but their relations, our neighbors 
and the French officials) some of the 
better qualities of the English, chief of 
which is our whole-hearted sympathy 
with our Allies and our desire to serve 
them. The time may come when the 
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demand in England for doctors and 
nurses becomes so insistent that a great 
strain will be put on the loyalty of our 
staff. The time may come, too, when 
lack of funds will bring our work to 
an untimely conclusion. The hospital 
works directly under the French mili- 
tary authorities and receives a grant of 
2 francs a head per diem for each pa- 
tient. As, however, we have set our- 
selves to provide such food, nursing, 
and surgical aid as will make the hos- 
pital a worthy gift to our Allies, 
and as prices in France are rising, the 
grant does not by any means cover our 
working expenses, and we need con- 
siderable and constant support from 
home. Hitherto this has been forth- 
coming in such a measure as to satisfy 
our requirements; but the financial 
future is full of anxiety. It is greatly to 
be hoped that neither lack of funds nor 
the call for doctors and nurses at home 
will be allowed to interrupt the work 
that is being done by English hospitals 
for French wounded. We have built 
up an organization and attained a cor- 
porate efficiency which would be largely 
destroyed if we were dissolved: above 
all, by the breaking down of barriers, we 
are doing a work for the Entente which 
it would be impossible to perform in 
any other way. 
J. E. M. Macdonald. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Following Mr. Beamish’s example, 
Miss Crawley determined to give a 
dinner party, this time in honor of Mr. 
Macpherson’s appearance at the Royal 
Institution, and she was only restrained 
therefrom by discovering what untold 
anguish it would give the person for 
whom it was intended. 

“‘T’ll dine with you if I may,” said 
Willie Macpherson; ‘‘it will keep me 
calm, and Tom will let me off coming 


to him. But, please, no party! I 
may be able to go through with the 
thing if you will allow me to come in to 
dinner quietly with you, also it will 
prevent a bolt perhaps.” 

“‘I suppose you have no idea how 
proud we all are of you and how much. 
we look forward to the lecture,’”’ she 
said in her kind flattering way. 

“‘Tt’s a lesson to me to remain silent 
always,’”’ he remarked miserably. ‘‘In 
the old days, when one discovered a 
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fact in science, one was burned alive 
for it, but nowadays everyone is so 
horribly eager with their laurel wreaths.” 

‘‘But this honor is a great one surely,” 
she urged. 

‘“‘Honors should be kept till one is 
dead,’’ wailed Willie Macpherson. ‘‘No 
living man can stand them or can want 
them.”’ 

“Tt is better than being burned at 
the stake,” she said playfully. 

‘“‘Not much!” groaned the unhappy 
man. 

She fell into his view of the subject 
in a modified form, and without ex- 
pressing her own views, asked for his. 
“‘Do tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘what is the 
connection in the human mind between 
the discovery of a scientific fact and 
burning the discoverer at the stake.” 

“The normal man doesn’t - think,” 
said Mr. Macpherson, who when he was 
alone with Miss Crawley, was an eager 
talker. ‘‘Thought is a disease depend- 
ent upon cerebral excitation.”’ 

“‘T wish you’d tell me more about it,”’ 
she said, preparing herself to receive 
information by putting aside some em- 
broidery she was doing and folding her 
hands with an air of attention. 

“*T know nothing about it,’’ he said, 
in the urgent way he always denied an 
accusation of this sort. ‘‘ Psychology 
isn’t my line, you know. My class calls 
me ‘Atstinkson’ because my laboratory 
smells so bad sometimes. Sometimes 
I am ‘Stinks’ for short.’’ He put his 
head on his hands. 

“The choice of words and names is 
very curious nowadays,” Miss Crawley 
commented. ‘‘Is there a psychological 
reason for that too?’’ 

‘I know nothing about it,’”’ the pro- 
fessor said, “‘but I do know that all 
thought is resented by that large class 
of person whom we call nowadays the 
‘man in the street.’ He is the man of 


the hour undoubtedly, and as he is 
proverbially sane we must look upon 
ourselves as insane.” 
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‘You cannot Jook upon all thought 
as madness.”’ 

“T am talking about what themanin 
the street thinks about thought. He 
sees a pond in his garden or on Clapham 
Common, and is content with it. If 
you tell him what water is composed of, 
or even that it is sticky or has a skin 
to it, his natural 1mpulse is to smash 
your head. In more primitive days it 
took the form of burning you alive.” 

Miss Crawley was interested in the 
discussion, and always enjoyed a chat 
with the professor. Also she had an 
idea that Willie’s nerves had been 
sadly upset of late. She had met him 
taking solitary walks in the Park and 
had heard him mutter to himself, and 
fancied he was getting his speech off by 
heart, and she had frequently seen him 
making notes on the backs of old en- 
velopes. He had not always heard 
when he was spoken to, and his ap- 
petite, always a poor one, had been 
unusually bad of late. She had de- 
coyed him in to lunch, two or three 
times, and once he had stayed on after- 
wards until six o’clock in the evening, 
and she had been obliged to give up all 
her engagements rather than tell him 
to go. All that was nothing, however, 
compared with his uneasiness today, 
and she felt she might be of use to him 
by keeping him engaged in conversa- 
tion and leading his mind away from 
the thought of the dreaded evening 
before him. Talking was always good 
for him because he indulged in it so sel- 
dom, and she rejoiced that she had been 
able to waken his interest in the prob- 
lem of torture as the reward of science. 

“Tt is always truth that they object 
to,” she ventured, ‘‘and that is what 
puzzles me so much.” 

“‘They call truth facts, and facts are 
the things they themselves know.”’ 
‘“‘Ts anything beyond that, 

sumption?”’ she asked. 

He laughed and went on: ‘‘The less 
they know, the more they object to 
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other people knowing, and that is 
why men and women have suffered 
for religious beliefs more than for any 
other which they hold. Science comes 
next; perhaps because it is nearly 
always associated in men’s minds with 
religion, and iatetferes with vested in- 
terests. But even medical facts have 
claimed their quota of sufferers, and 
psychic persons are still hounded out 
of our midst.”’ 

“Give me a lesson as if you were 
giving it to a child,”’ said Miss Crawley. 
‘You know how stupid we women are 
about these things.” 

‘‘My belief is,’’ he went on, thinking 
the matter out as he proceeded, and 
forgetting everything except the con- 
versation that he was holding. ‘‘My 
belief is, as I have said, that the gen- 
erality of people in this world believe 
thought to be abnormal. They say 
facts are unalterable, whereas of course 
a fact is exactly what we bring to it.” 

‘““When we try to get beyond facts 
to reality it is very difficult,” she said. 

He looked at her keenly for a mo- 
ment and said, ‘‘ You know, you know 
just as much about this matter as I 
do.” 

But she threw up her hands pro- 
testing. ‘‘I love to have you tell me 
about it,’’ she said. 

“But that doesn’t mean you don’t 
know just as much as I do,’ he persisted. 

“‘T go to lectures and I have read a 
little,’’ she faltered. 

He took up one of her disengaged 
hands in his, and in an unexpected way 
raised it to his lips. 

‘*You are very wonderful,’’ he said. 

It is needless to say that such a thing 
‘as this had never before happened in 
Miss Crawley’s drawing-room. She 
found it impossible to meet the situation 
with composure, and could think of 
nothing but hastily to summon Bodnim 
to bring tea. She rang the bell ner- 
vously and immediately afterwards 


hoped with all her heart that this did 
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not look either as if she were summon- 
ing the faithful retainer to defend her, 
or as if she wanted Mr. Macpherson 
shown to the door. It was manifestly 
impossible to continue the conversa- 
tion about reality which had been so 
abruptly terminated, and she won- 
dered if she would ever be able to meet 
Willie Macpherson in the same old way 
again. She resumed her work which 
she had laid aside and bent a ccimson 
face over it, and then, feeling that Mr. 
Macpherson was watching her, she saw 
her hands flutter, while inwardly her 
desire to find something to say almost 
resolved itself into an unspoken prayer. 
Willie was proverbially silent and 
hardly ever started a conversation, 
and the encouragement that she had 
been wont to give him had always been 
bestowed with a kindly recognition of 
his shyness. On the present occasion 
it was she whose discomposure was ap- 
parent, while without glancing up from 
her work she was positively aware that 
her very disturbing companion was 
himself sitting perfectly still, with his 
chin in his hand, looking at her. 
Bodnim appeared as a tower of 
strength with the tea tray, and placed 
it on a table in front of her. Across 
its defenses she looked at her visitor 
curiously once or twice, wondering if 
he had waked up from his dreams to 
kiss her hand or had done it while 
dreaming. She never quite knew 
whether Willie Macpherson was asleep 
or awake, but if he had transgressed he 
seemed unconscious of it, and this 
fact steadied her fluttering hands and . 
helped her in her efforts to make light 
of the salutation which she had received. 
She poured out tea in a certain pretty 
way which was characteristic of her, 
moving the delicate china cups with a 
light touch and pouring into them a 
particular brew of tea which her guest 
preferred. As she did so she turned 
her little silver sugar basin deliber- 
ately round with the date towards 
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herself and having read it openly, she 
turned it again in the direction of Mr. 
Macpherson. 

“Tt will show him,”’ she observed to 
herself, ‘‘how absurd at my age I think 
all that sort of thing.”’ 

But when Mr. Macpherson at last 
rose to go to his chambers to dress, 
Miss Crawley took herself very serious- 
ly to task. Mr. Beamish was coming 
to dinner, and she had asked her niece 
to ‘‘make a fourth” at the table. At 
dinner she would certainly be protected, 
but almost she began to wonder if it 
were quite right or the safe thing for 
ladies to receive men callers alone. 
Up till now her drawing-room had been 
a place of notorious respectability, and 
she had frequently said, when dis- 
cussing the matter of unprotected fe- 
males, that in the matter of propriety 
it was in a woman’s hands to decide 
what treatment she should receive. 
Mr. Macpherson’s behavior had upset 
all her calculations. 

She wondered if she ought to tell Tom. 

Of course that was impossible, an 
unheard-of suggestion, but everyone 
knew that she and Tom—well, of 
course one owed something to the 
man who had been so faithful these 
many years. Miss Crawley’s gentle 
heart was filled with a sense of duty 
almost like a wife’s that she owed him. 
Perhaps it would be time to confess to 
him later on what had happened 
this afternoon. She would like to go 
to him when the Happy Ending came, 
without a stain upon her conscience. 
Meanwhile, all the old pleasure in Mr. 
Macpherson’s society was over. She 
would have preferred not to meet him 
again for some time, even although she 
could find no intentional fault in herself 
for what had occurred. 

Willie had done something in a fit 
of dreamy abstraction, and the whole 
thing had been so sudden! She took 
herself to task, asking in amazement 
what she could have been thinking of 


to allow it. But, positively, she had 
not been to blame! Really and truly 
he must have acted in a fit of absent- 
mindedness; that was her great con- 
solation, but how would the story sound 
suppose anyone were to hear about it, 
and what would Bodnim have thought 
if he had come in unannounced a few 
minutes earlier? 

Worse still, what would her nieces 
have thought? 

They had always respected her, and 
she had tried to be an example to them. 
One of the rewards of her blameless 
life was to be able to say to them that 
she had never written a letter to any 
man which she might not leave lying 
about, and had always been treated 
with respect even by the most ardent 
lover. 

“Tf it had come from any other per- 
son but Willie Macpherson,” said the 
unhappy lady to herself as she dressed 
for dinner, ‘‘I should have been less 
surprised.” She wondered if Perry 
noticed the heightened color in her 
cheeks, and to explain it she said in a 
conversational way while her hair was 
being done, that it was unusually hot 
for the time of year. She knew Perry 
was engaged to Forty across the way, 
but she had never for a moment had the 
indelicacy even to wonder how their 
courtship was conducted. Now she 
began to ask herself if Perry and Forty 
kissed each other when they met—if 
so, in what secluded spot? She had 
sometimes met them walking in the 
Park, and they had always looked 
decorous enough. Certainly Perry had 
always avoided her eye, but she had 
believed that to be an evidence of good 
manners, etiquette not yet having in- 
vented any salutation between a nod 
and a courtesy. When she took off 
her rings to wash her hands she looked 
to see if the kiss had left any mark 
upon them. 

It was horribly difficult to go down- 
stairs and meet Mr. Macpherson, 
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‘The girls,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘may 
laugh at me about chaperonage, but one 
never knows what may happen!”’ 

Jacquetta was the niece chosen for 
the present occasion, because she might 
understand the lecture where another 
less highly educated girl would not. 
She arrived in her usual shabby clothes, 
and ran upstairs to her aunt’s room to 
run a comb through her abundant hair. 

She looked round the pretty room, 
and it occurred to her to remark, ‘‘I 
often wonder if you are dull, Aunt 
Julia!’ 

If Jacquetta only knew! 

Julia blushed, and then a queer 
sense came to her as of being one with 
youth and not outside it, not always 
looking on at the love affairs of others 
and sympathizing with them but acting 
them. Her eyes waked to wonder as 
she saw herself the object of absorbing 
interest to another human being, and 
that human beinga man. Ina turmoil 
she told herself sharply that William’s 
salute was chaste enough. In any other 
country but England it would have been 
as ordinary as saying ‘‘Good morning.”’ 
It was almost indelicate to put any 
other interpretation on it. Not knowing 
whether she was satisfied with this ex- 
planation or not, she took Jacquetta’s 
arm and went down to the drawing- 
room. 

Tom arrived first. He was always a 


tower of strength, and she _ blessed, 


Providence that she had him with her. 
Her sensitive conscience began to view 
the affair of this afternoon in a more 


serious manner, as she looked round at © 


her sumptuous drawing-room with its 
pretty furnishings. In how far really 
did she. differ from those women who 
had episodes within the closed doors of 
their romantic morning-rooms? She 
felt particularly humble before Jac- 
quetta, to whom in her difficult and 
dangerous réle of writer she had some- 
times ventured diffidently to give a 
little advice, Later, as her uneasi- 


ness grew, she began contrasting the 
woman who had lived in these rooms 
before this afternoon with the one 
who waited in them now, and she said 
to herself that nothing in this world 
was so valuable, nothing was so com- 
fortable, as a good reputation—not 
only in the eyes of the world but for 
oneself. No amusement that was of- 
fered; no liberty that one might enjoy; 
nothing that one did was worth its 
destruction or its injury. She reflected 
on the Julia Crawley of yesterday and 
envied her. She was a woman, the 
fair sheet of whose life had never had 
written upon it a word that could 
offend. With a naive simplicity she said 
to herself that self-respect and the 
peace that goes with it are worth any 
purchase. 

Realizing at last that she was in- 
dulging in an exaggerated view of the 
event of the afternoon and an almost 
self-indulgent sense of mortification, she 
took herself to task for over-prudery, 
and began to sparkle at Tom, while 
Jacquetta, following the family habit 
of isolating the two whenever possible, 
requested leave to go into the morning- 
room and speak on the telephone. 

Almost she wished to detain her 
niece. Mr. Macpherson should see for 
himself that she always had ladies 
with her, but she could think of no 
excuse for preventing Jacquetta using 
the telephone, and besides, she reflected 
that three persons in the room would 
make anything in the form of 
a téte-d-téte with Mr. Macpherson 
impossible. 

Trying to see the matter from a de- 
tached point of view, she imagined as 
an impossible hypothesis telling her 
nieces about it and wondering what 
they would say. Jim was accustomed 
to foreign travel, and probably had had 
her hands kissed scores of times, and 
Jack, she knew, would say in her abrupt 
way, ‘‘It’s much less disgusting than 
kissing people on the lips,”’ 
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But what she would be able to tell 
neither of them was this, that Mr. 
Macpherson had kissed her as though 
he meant it. 

Nevertheless, when he was an- 
nounced by Bodnim—unconscious Bod- 
nim, who still believed his mistress to 
be a woman of character—nothing 
restored her so quickly as Willie’s 
habitual abstraction of manner. She 
thought she had almost forgotten 
for a moment how absent-minded he 
always was. His face was unaltered; 
it had no hot’ flush upon _ it 
as hers had. His very kindly gray 
eyes looked troubled with the thought 
of the speech in front of him, and he 
clutched an enormous roll of notes 
nervously. The notes were written on 
scraps of paper and old envelopes, and 
some of them were typewritten, and 
some in pencil and some in blue chalk. 
He put the heap on a table as he came 
in, and laid a book upon them to keep 
them flat, and remarked, ‘‘I must not 
forget these.”’ 

He was the normal Willie again. 
Miss Crawley wondered for one brief 
moment if she were disappointed. 

The little party of four drove to the 
Royal Institution in Miss Crawley’s 
sumptuous motor ear, gray-lined, highly 
varnished, and with two well-dressed 
servants seated in front. Tom looked 
anxiously at his friend, and forgot his 
own discomfort in sitting on one of the 
small seats of the motor—a thing which 
he detested and for which he was far 
too fat—and in keeping his eye upon 
the speaker. He used the sporting 
language of long ago in order to rally 
him, and it was he who prevented 
Mr. Macpherson, just before setting 
out, from drinking a large glass of 
brandy, a thing which he knew 
would fly instantly to the professor’s 
head. 

‘You won’t be able to. utter if you 
drink that,” he said, putting temptation 
out of Willie’s reach. 


“‘T shan’t be able to ‘utter’ in any 
case,” the unhappy man_ replied. 
‘‘There’s a big table in front of you, 
you know, Tom, and a man with a long 
wand behind, and that’s not the worst 
of it. There are people in front who 
clap, and there’s not much air.”’ 

Tom knew he was seeing hobgoblins,, 
and gave him a severe lecture. In the 
car his manner became so full of 
kindly affection and protection that 
Jacquetta told herself, smiling, that he 
would soon take Mr. Macpherson’s 
hand or pat it. 

Tom saw the smile and resented it, 
being perfectly aware how much he 
himself was fussing, and how ill and 
seared the professor looked. 

‘Oh, you are accustomed to big 
audiences of course!’’ he said, rapping 
out the words as though big audiences 
were a crime. 

“‘T glory in them,” said the young 
lady modestly. ‘‘I think even the 
stuffiness of a hall suits me. I love the 
upward flare of the lamps and the 
packed rows of seats. I don’t believe 
I enjoy a meeting now unless I’m on 
the same side as the footlights.’’ 

“You are lucky in not being shy, 
Jacquetta,”’ said Miss Crawley. 

“‘Oh, but you miss all the poetry of 
it when you allow yourself to be shy,” 
the girl went on—‘‘the sea of upturned 
faces, the magnetism of crowds, the 
electric thrill between you and those 
who listen, oh! and the grand feeling 
that one has that one is clasping hands 
with humanity, getting at their hearts 
and minds and finding out their hearts 
and minds for them! Do you think I 
am going to miss all that joy and spoil 
it all by saying to myself, ‘I’m a 
woman and I ought not to be on a 
platform—I am shy!’”’ 

Mr. Macpherson had not heard a 
word that she had said; he had again 
begun to mumble his lecture. But 
Tom nudged him and said, ‘‘Did you 
hear that, Willie?” 
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He spared his companions the dis- 
sertation upon what women should do 
and should not do which they evidently 
expected, and Miss Crawley, who knew 
how pronounced his feelings were on 
this subject, was able to appreciate 
the restraint he exhibited. 

Mr. Macpherson remarked that the 
motor car was traveling at an unusual 
speed, and Miss Crawley looked at a 
little clock inside the carriage and said 
soothingly that she believed they would 
only just arrive in good time. Her 
own nerves had been partly restored by 
her vis-d-vis’s obvious uneasiness. Once 
more the event of the afternoon de- 
clined in her thoughts to a very ordinary 
courtesy. Willie had been touched 
for a moment by something which she 
had said, and had signified his appre- 
ciation of it by this graceful, if old- 
fashioned tribute. Faltering between 
her natural desire to be interesting and 
her positive determination to be re- 
spectable, Miss Crawley alighted from 
the motor car and entered the Royal 
Institution. 

Even Tom’s voice was lowered as he 
told the footman, to whom Miss 
Crawley had forgotten to give orders, 
to return at ten o’clock. His manner 
conveyed the insinuation, ‘‘ You will be 
expected to take us home if we are 
spared.””’ The footman’s ‘‘Very good, 
sir,’ was reassuring, and Mr. Beamish 
determined to bear up for poor Willie 
Macpherson’s sake. 

The mean, semi-circular building, 
where for many years the greatest 
scientific discoveries of the world have 
been introduced, was crowded and very 
hot. 

‘He said,’’ said Miss Crawley to her- 
self, ‘‘that the normal man doesn’t 
think. Perhaps that is why in Eng- 
land we spend so little money on the 
Royal Institution.”” Following on this, 
she thought how slow was evolution in 
these matters. ‘‘But at least,’’ she 
said to herself, ‘‘we are going to hear 


him in some degree of comfort, and 
certainly in safety instead of seeing 
him burned at the stake. Which is 
some consolation.” 

Tom escorted her to her seat with a 
certain air of importance which became 
him. No one enjoyed going out more 
than Tom Beamish: he was always at 
his best in evening clothes, with a coat 
over his arm and a crush hat in his 
hand, going to some social function. 
Miss Crawley was delightful to take 
anywhere. She entered a room quietly, 
always found her seat without a fuss, 
and had a courteous word for those 
people already in their places whom 
she had to disturb. She was invariably 
in good time, and without being bur- 
dened with useless fans and bags, she 
seemed to have just the right things 
with her, and in a small compass. 
There was a diamond-mounted watch 
on her wrist, and a little pair of enamel 
opera glasses in her hand. Her opera 
cloak was rich and heavy, and her hair 
was, as usual, beautifully dressed. In 
almost any throng Julia Crawley might 
have been picked out distinctively 
from everyone else by her beautifully 
dressed hair. 

She threw off her velvet wrap, dis- 
closing her plain satin evening dress 
trimmed with costly lace. Her long 
gray gloves covering a shapely hand, 
were unsoiled and fitted exquisitely, and 
her courtesy, which extended to the 
public as well as to individuals, always 
prevented her wearing any ornament in 
her hair which might cause annoyance 
to those who sat behind her. 

Tom had once said, apropos of the 
two handsome Miss Crawleys, ‘‘By 
Jove! those two girls don’t want any 
drilling!’’ f 

To spend a day with them in any cir- 
cumstances was to spend a day with 
women who never made mistakes, who 
were never loud or impolite, who could 
acknowledge a courtesy gracefully, and 
who paid, a little extravagantly per- 








haps, but always with fastidious punctu- 
ality, for everything which they bought. 
Tom could not have taken the best 
woman in the world to a theatre if she 
had eaten sweets or drunk lemonade 
during the performance, and he thought 
it savored of provincialism to carry 
home a program. Those were extreme 
cases, of course, and not likely to occur 
in civilized society. Still, it was amaz- 
ing how people transgressed its un- 
written laws. He knew there were men 
who took enthusiastic girls with low- 
necked morning dresses to Queen’s 
Hall Concerts, but these formed a world 
which he had never entered nor wanted 
to enter. 

‘*In course of time,’ said Jacquetta 
to herself, ‘‘he will, by a process of ex- 
haustion, have eliminated every woman 
in the world from his acquaintance 
except my mother and Aunt Julia, 
and as he can’t marry Mamma, he will 
be found in Chapter Twenty escorting a 
gray-haired bride to the altar while 
everyone else will be wondering why he 
did not do it twenty years earlier.” 

Nine o’clock struck, and a private 
door leading to some unknown ehamber 
at the back of the great table that ran 
transwise across the theatre opened, 
and a small bodyguard of gentlemen, all 
with white hair or bald heads, entered 
with the professor and found their 
seats on one of the lower benches. 

‘‘They are all gray-headed or bald,”’ 
commented Jacquetta inwardly. ‘‘I 
suppose people don’t take to science 
till everything else has palled a little; 
or does it take all one’s life to know 
anything?” 

Mr. Macpherson advanced towards 
the table, established himself behind it, 
and produced his immense bundle of 
notes from the depths of his coat-tail 
pockets. The lights in the hall were 
turned down, except where they shone 
upon the speaker and his table which 
was covered with electric appliances, 
retorts, bottles and wires, and all the 
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other paraphernalia of a scientific lec- 
ture. Willie Macpherson’s hair was not 
gray, but very thin and fine and yellow. 
In the strong light from the reading 
lamp it looked something like a nimbus 
round his head. It heightened a cer- 
tain air of spirituality which his face | 
possessed; his delicately chiseled nose 
was refined, if too sensitive, and his eyes 
had something of the clearness of a 
child’s. His side-whiskers seemed to 
heighten the distinction and the sim- 
plicity of his appearance, and Miss 
Crawley asked herself if this could be 
the man of this afternoon. 

Mr. Macpherson arranged his papers 
and cleared his throat. Subsequently 
he arranged his papers and cleared his 
throat a second time. He did not 
know whether the room was black about 
him, or whether it was only his fancy. 
He saw rows of pink faces and rows of 
white or bald heads, and he saw the 
table in front of him. Sometimes he 
thought the table and the audience 
changed places, and that he saw the 
pink faces much nearer than he saw 
the retorts and bottles. At other times 
the two were simply a confused mass, 
hke a photograph on a plate which has 
been inadvertently used twice. He 
heard some cheering, and when that 
had died down he believed it was time 
to begin. He tried to remember whether 
it was the envelope marked No. I in blue 
chalk or the typewritten sheet, also 
marked No. I in red, which should come 
first. He began with the typewritten 
one because it was the easiest to read, 
and when he had got half way through it 
he knew for a certainty that he ought 
to have begun with the blue chalked one, 
but he determined to proceed as he had 
started. Once, when two or three 
people entered late, he looked cross, 
although as a matter of fact he had not 
consciously heard them enter, and he 
began to read more rapidly. An 
attendant handed him a wand and 
placed a little clicking instrument in 
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his hand, and he remembered dimly 
that he was to use it as a signal to the 
magic-lantern man. Some rows of 
figures appeared on a sheet behind him, 
these he tapped with the wand and 
read off mechanically. Then, forgetting 
to give any signal, he returned to the 
table and plunged once more into his 
notes again. This time he knew the 
red chalk was paper No. II, but he was 
unable to find it. He thought the au- 
dience began to fidget, and he hunted 
more wildly for the missing paper. 
They gave him a little cheer when he 
discovered it on the floor and began to 
read rapidly from it. 

“It is worse than I expected,’’ whis- 
pered Jacquetta to Miss Crawley. 

Tom was watching his man intently. 
Generally he was of use at public affairs, 
and could keep a score, or hold tickets 
for a sweepstake, or collect subsecrip- 
tions, or even elucidate order out of 
divergent Bridge scores. Tonight he 
felt utterly helpless. He watched Mr. 
Macpherson without ever taking his 
eyes off him, and at the back of his 
mind he had a desperate feeling that 
in the end he might have to carry 
Willie out. 

‘‘Mind you, that chap knows things,”’ 
he said to himself over and over again. 
‘*He knows, perhaps, more than any 
other man in this room, and he can’t 
get out a single word of it. He’s as 
faltering as a man in a fog. And he’s 
getting worse!’’ 

Mr. Maepherson’s notes were now 
scattered broadcast on the table in 
front of him, some of them being placed 
over electric wires, and others on the 
tops of glasses and retorts: one or two had 
fluttered to the ground unnoticed, and 
this time the audience did not cheer. 
It is perhaps only in pantomime that the 
repetition of a joke is calculated entirely 
to satisfy the audience. At the Royal 
Institution it was held to be unneces- 
sary. Mr. Macpherson’s hearers, many 
of whom had congratulated themselves 


on having been able to squeeze into the 
crowded theatre, were beginning to 
think that the evening might have been 
better spent. With all the will and all 
the concentration in the world they were 
unable to hold on to any meaning which 
the lecturer was trying to express. 
His hesitation had made them all 
nervous. They had seen him drink 
water three times, and wondered how 
much oftener he was going to do it. 
Whispers had gone about that this 
evening was to be an epoch-making one 
in the history of science: a great dis- 
covery was to have been given to the 
world. Reporters sharpened their pen- 
cils, and put down what they could 
amidst the hopeless jumble and con- 
fusion of facts. The magic-lantern 
sheet was once more illuminated: Mr. 
Macpherson clicked his little instru- 
ment and it was darkened again with- 
out any picture having been thrown 
upon it. 

Miss Crawley had almost ceased to 
hear anything that was being said from 
the table. She had heard a whisper 
behind her by a disappointed scientific 
man whom she knew by sight, and a 
lady beside him had asked bluntly, 
‘“‘Why doesn’t he get on?’ 

‘‘We have here,’’ began Mr. Mac- 
pherson laboriously, and he lifted first 
one paper and then another, and finally 
clicked his instrument for another ex- 
posure on the magic lantern screen. To 
this he had not led up in any way, but 
on the large sheet behind him were re- 
vealed some complicated figures, and 
he began to go laboriously through them. 

Very softly Tom Beamish left Miss 
Crawley’s side. She hardly knew he 
had quitted her untilshesaw him creep 
nimbly as a cat, and as fat men seem 
able to creep, down the narrow shal- 
low steps that led between seats to the 
body of the hall. Perhaps some people 
thought that he was an attendant or an 
assistant professor. At any rate no one 
stopped him as, in the darkness of the 








building—whose only light was now 
turned on to the screen where the pro- 
fessor stood—he crept slowly up to the 
table. He was always a deft man—one 
who wrote a good hand and tied his 
necktie well—and he gathered up every 


paper from the table neatly and silently, . 


gathered up, too, all the papers from 
the floor, swiftly and neatly put a rub- 
ber band about them, and got back to his 
place again as Mr. Macpherson clicked 
and the light went on again. 

Willie looked absently about him. 
For a moment he groped amongst the 
paraphernalia on the table, then laying 
his hands on the desk in front of him 
he began to speak. It is possible that 
he was not aware that his papers 
had been taken. He always spoke with- 
out notes at his class,and he may have 
imagined that he was at his class now. 
His students who adored him, and many 
of whom had obtained places in the 
upper gallery, signaled to each other 
not to cheer. No one felt in the least 
like cheering, being bored and depressed 
and not seeing the situation as the stu- 
dents saw it. 

‘*This has never been properly under- 
stood,’’ began Mr. Maepherson, in the 
old wilful voice of the Professor of 
Science who has plunged far further into 
mysteries than most men are able to fol- 
low him. 

‘‘He’ll become dictatorial yet,” said 
one of his Scottish students, ‘‘if only he 
can conquer the fatal humility of the 
scientific man.” 

The humility was not overcome. 
Probably there never has been a place 
where such deep humility is exhibited 
as in the standing room behind the big 
table at the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don. William Macpherson seemed al- 
most to feel his way as he went along, 
ready at any moment to hear that some 
fresh illumination had thrown his own 
discoveries into the shade. All the 
same, it was the voice of authority with 
which he spoke, and his listeners began 
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to lean forward eagerly. He never 
saw them: one idea alone possessed him 
and that was Scientific Truth, and to it 
he gave the fire of an inspired prophet. 
His voice, never very loud, took on a 
deeper tone; once or twice he empha- 
sized a remark with a gesture. A burst 
of cheers hardly disturbedhim. Hegave 
his conclusions and prophesied near hap- 
penings; he had the conviction of dis- 
covery upon him, and never once did 
he hesitate in what he had to say. What 
he knew was true and part of something 
magnificent, something splendid and 
far-reaching and touched with inimi- 
table possibilities. There was a sense 
abroad as he spoke that the world was 
rocking together to great music, and 
this callow-headed professor by the 
table had caught a note of it. One 
gas or another, one branch of science or 
another, what did they matter except 
that they were part of a tremendous 
whole? He was right back amongst 
elemental things, and he handled them 
reverently but with a master’s hand. 
Figures became imbued with life—part 
of the life which was the whole—and 
color, sound, form, all yielded up their 
quota in the tremendous category. 

Ten o’clock struck, but neither he 
nor his audience noted the hour. He 
was like a preacher with some message 
to deliver, and he was not to be strait- 
ened by the hands of a clock! 

Tom Beamish was not cheering as 
other people did. He sat crushing 
Willie Macpherson’s notes together in 
his big hands. Once, when the lhghts 
were on, Miss Crawley turning to look 
at him thought there were tears in his 
eyes, and he said ‘‘ Poor Bill!’’ in excuse 
for himself. There were others in the 


hall who perhaps hardly knew why they. 


cheered, except that there comes a time 
when even the most insensible person 
realizes that knowledge only comes with 
struggles and pains and disappoint- 
ments such as no one who has not 
worked knows anything about. Willie 
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Macpherson soared far away over most 
of the heads of his audience before he 
had finished, but the gray-headed men 
with the pink faces in the front row were 
nodding delightedly. They understood. 
They had handled difficult things them- 
selves. They had given their lives to 
big things and had felt the awe of them. 

There would probably be forty or 
fifty lines in some little-wanted space in 
tomorrow’s news-sheets about Professor 
Macpherson’s lecture. And very few 
people would read it. The normal man 
does not think. 

But some of those who were present 
that night knew that something had 
been found, some definite thing had 
been taken from the Unknown which 
surrounds us and in which we live 
quite unconsciously and happily, little 
caring of what the Unknown consists, 
and they were aware, even if they had 
never understood it before, that the 
work of a pioneer is difficult and the 
untrodden way is long. 

“Come, Julia, put on your cloak,”’ 
said Tom briskly. 

The lecture was over, and people be- 
gan to stream into the library of the 
building, and to adjourn to partake of 
coffee in the professor’s rooms above. 

Tom bustled his ladies into the motor 
ear which had waited a good half hour, 
and said he was going to walk home 
and that probably Willie would be de- 
tained till late at the Institution. Jac- 
quetta stopped at Dover Street to pick 
up some friends who were taking her to 
a party, and Miss Crawley drove home 
alone. The lights from the streets 
seemed to race past her in a confused 
way as her car glided noiselessly over the 
wide streets. She leaned back in her 
carriage from a desire that no one 
should see her face, and looked out 
with unseeing eyes at the crowded street 
through which she passed. 

“It isn’t the same man,” she kept 
repeating to herself, ‘‘it isn’t the same 
man.’ She felt bewildered and shaken. 


There had been a tremendous driving 
force behind Mr. Macpherson tonight— 
something which had got beyond the 
man himself and discounted altogether 
the things which were held to be his 
personality—his shyness, his hesitation, 
and his diffidence. He had come into 
his own tonight, and he had come into 
it triumphantly. He had soared to 
worlds of which she herself had never 
dreamed, and had handled big subjects 
with as great ease as she handled tea- 
cups, and almost with as great a sense 
of familiarity. The words, even, he 
had used had often been beyond her 
comprehension, as he explained and 
demonstrated, his nervous hands mean- 
while touching first this thing and then 
that, as he made experiments and toyed 
with forces and elemental things. She 
realized in a way that she had never 
done before that there is another world 
quite close to us, of which she and others 
knew very little, and that in this world 
this hesitating and timid man was a 
person of authority. His eagerness 
had made her long for a wider knowl- 
edge, and his rapid ¢éloquence had swept 
her off her feet. His explanations 
had become, as he proceeded, lucid and 
touched with eloquence, and even as 
he felt his way and acknowledged his 
inability to find this road or that, his 
hearers knew that he was marching on, 
miles ahead of most of them, and with a 
burning torch to light them on their 
way. { 

He might weigh stars and bathe 
himself in colors and set flames leaping 
at his words. Others had done this 
before. In Willie Macpherson there 
was something inspired tonight, which 
raised his audience out of themselves 
and gave to his subject a sense of living. 
Miss Crawley, leaning back in her motor 
ear, seemed to see him once more with 
the queer low lights on the table 
throwing shadows upwards on his face, 
while his hands touched objects on the 
table lightly but firmly. She saw his 





head thrown back, and heard him ex- 
plaining laws and giving directions, and 
she heard once again the roar that went 
up from the crowded theatre as he gave 
his own great discovery to the world, 
and saw the crowds surround him when 
he had finished. 

Her thoughts and her emotions were 
in confusion, and her mind moved in 


(To be continued.) 
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bewilderment. She wondered which 
was the man she knew, the one who 
had taken her hands in the drawing 
room and kissed them, or the professor 
with the cheering crowds about him, or 
Willie Macpherson who played Bridge 
so badly in her drawing-room. : 
She wondered, too, which she wanted 
him to be. 
S. Macnaughtan. 





A SHIP’S COMPANY. 
By G. F. 


amas . Tue Kine’s Hicuway!’’ 


To come into harbor for a short time 
is always good; especially so after a long 
spell at sea in the equinoctial gale sea- 
son. And this morning, as we approach 
our base and have just opened the 
hatzhes and scuttles after eleven days 
‘‘battened down’’—eleven days of life 
(w:th a very small ‘‘l’’) on tinned air 
and tinned everything—the distant land 
looks tantalizingly beautiful. Daylight 
came with a gorgeous dawn, and now the 
scene is superb, with the near hills in 
their proper colors of green and brown, 
and those of the middle distances chang- 
ing, as the light each moment grows 
stronger, from gray to wonderful blends 
of mauve and purple; while capping 
them all far away stand the distant 
mountains, sombre in their misty neu- 
tral tints. 

During the last eleven days we have 
been on patrol work; have been, in fact, 
in charge of a certain patrol composed 
of a sister ship and a nondescript col- 
lection of small gunboats. On the sur- 
face, not a very appropriate duty for a 
vessel of our size and importance, but 
one needs to look a long way below the 
surface these times. Canada’s sons are 
crossing the ocean just now. Verbum 
sat sapienti. 

Life on such work is apt to be rather 
dull and monotonous, for it is somewhat 
difficult to enter into the routine with 


quite the same zest as usual, when it i§ 
known that the operation on which the 
ship is engaged is what the authorities 
call merely a ‘‘precautionary measure.” 

But it is only right to take the rough 
with the smooth, and we cannot expect 
to be always doing the same sort of 
“stunt”? as our last one, when we ap- 
peared off Heligoland again and openly 
offered battle to the enemy—but to no 
effect. It was a wonderful sight that 
day when, after all hopes of a ‘‘scrap’’ 
had been abandoned, practically the 
whole of the striking force of the British 
Navy assembled in a few square miles 
of the North Sea, and then, under the 
supreme command, proceeded to ma- 
noeuvre and exercise just as in peace- 
time. 

What a landsman’s feelings would 
have been, could he have been present, 
it is impossible to guess. The ordinary 
Spithead review, with the ships anchored 
in seemingly endless lines, is impressive 
beyond words, but here, with the flower 
of the Empire’s naval might cleared for 
action, was.a scene to baffle adequate 
description. Would that the Kaiser 
might have had just one glimpse; per- 
haps he would have described it after 
the fashion of impressionable people— 
too beautiful to be seen twice in a life- 
time. 

So the exploit from which we are 
returning seemed very drab in compari- 
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son, and of course dirty weather always 
brings to the fore the gray side of things. 

Most people’s ideas of “dirty weath- 
er’? consist of a hazy remembrance of 
the sight (if they were not actual suf- 
ferers, in which case they shared the 
feelings) of a large number of green- 
faced individuals being  solicitously 
tended in their infirmity by sympa- 
thetic stewards. But if they rack their 
brains still further they will remember 
that the general life of the ship went on 
much as before; that for the unafflicted 
things were (save for the motion) just 
as nice and comfortable, meals just as 
tasty and well served, life just as inter- 
esting as in the days when a calm sea 
and an azure sky were all that the 
universe had asfar as the horizon to offer. 

That is dirty weather de luze. 

For it is very different with us, where 
as regards the ship’s construction alone 
comfort has to go by the board in favor 
of efficiency—as is but right. We are 
lucky in one way, though, for there are 
not many of the green-visaged brigade 
in our midst. Even if there happen from 
time to time to be a few, they are not 
allowed to be drones in consequence; 
however green they may become, still 
they have to remain workers. 

But taken on the whole, our life dur- 
ing a prolonged spell of gales is—rotten. 
The motion, though all part of the day’s 
work, puts a premium on most recrea- 
tions. Exercise is impossible, for the 
upper deck is sea- and spray-swept, and 
an unnecessary visit to it only invites a 
wet back. Writing, when half one’s 
thoughts are centered or preventing the 
inkpot gracefully gliding to the deck, is 
too tedious to be indulged in more than 
necessary (but of course we all use foun- 
tain pens—vide the advertisements in 
the press!). Meals are beastly. The 
atmosphere in the living spaces is— 
well, it just is not! And everything 
one touches is clammy and sticky. 
The tout ensemble is inclined, to say the 
least, to make one a trifle peevish, and 


of the customary alleviations to the 
trivial round there remain but two— 
the one literary (reading), the other 
rhetorical (discussions, arguments, and 
yarns). 

And that makes it necessary to in- 
troduce fully a fresh personage: Sin- 
bad the Sailor he is called in the ward- 
room; Cargo Bill is his nickname on 
the lower deck; Lieutenant George 
Henry Marks, Royal Naval Reserve, is 
how the Navy List describes him. Sin- 
bad is our great ‘‘yarnster.”’ 

It would be hard to find anyone more 
vitriolic in his sentiments against the 
Germans than Sinbad. Perhaps this 
is for the reason that before the war he 
was regularly sailing in and out of Ham- 
burg on the West African trade, and 
the worthy Hamburgers apparently did 
not like to have the peace and quietness 
of the ‘‘Bier Halle’? invaded by the 
rowdy Englander. For when Sinbad 
and his confréres went in for what he 
styles a ‘‘rough house,’ evidently they 
made the fat, beer-swilling Germans sit 
up ‘‘some.”’ 

But it is when Sinbad talks of his 
dealings with the West African nigger 
that he is most amusing. 

By now we know his views so well— 
that you cannot rule a nigger by kind- 
ness. Probably he is right, and he has 
a long first-hand experience of the 
western African coast on which to base 
his opinions, but we always disagree on 
principle for argument’s sake. 

‘*Come across a nigger in your path,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and get out of his way: a look 
of contempt at once passes over that 
black man’s face as he says to himself, 
‘Dat man, he ’fraid ob me.’ But go 
straight on, and if he does not move 
off give him a jolly good kick: ‘ Ah,’ says 
the nigger, ‘dat man my master; he 
proper white man!’ ”’ 

But there are different grades of 
white men in the nigger mind, ap- 
parently, and Sinbad illustrated this 
by a little story. 
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“*T was Chief of a ship,” he says, 
‘‘with a German third officer. Up 
came the head Krooboy: ‘I speak to you, 
massa?’ he asked. 

“*T nodded. 

‘* “Well, massa, be like dis. I take 
beating from you. I take beating from 
first or second. But if third officer he 
try beat me, I knife him. He no 
white man; he bush white man; all 
German bush white man.’ ”’ 

Which, to our minds, shows the black 
man to be of great wisdom. But that 
he himself lays no claim to such a quali- 
fication is illustrated by another little 
yarn of Sinbad’s. 

“IT once saw a nigger watching a 
monkey with unconcealed admiration,” 
so he tells the story, ‘‘so just to pull his 
leg I asked him if a monkey was not 
much cleverer than a nigger. 

‘* ‘Yes, sah,’ the Krooboy answered, 
in no way insulted, ‘monkey he very 
clebber. Can do anything ’cept talk, 
and he really can do dat but nebber will, 
cos he knows once he talk he made 
work all same nigger.’ ”’ 

But Sinbad’s most humorous yarns 
could not possibly get into print. 

The ward-room discussions cover a 
vast range of subjects, but up to the 
present in only two has anything like 
unanimity of opinion reigned. It was 
last night that we decided by an over- 
whelming majority— 

(a) That all lawyers should be 
shot. 

(b) That the universal payments of 
£400 a year to M.P.’s was a scandal. 

Perhaps it should be stated that no 
personal animus was shown or meant in 
arriving at these conclusions! 

Certainly it seems incomprehensible 
why the major part of our prize money 
should go into the lawyer’s pockets, as 
(when distribution is made) it un- 
doubtedly will. But of course they 
deserve it. The Prize Court work is 
so much more tiring, nerve-racking, and 
generally arduous than ours! 
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Sandall voiced most people’s opin- 
ions when he heatedly declaimed, ‘‘It’s 
too late to become a lawyer, but after 
the war, I’m going to chuck this job 
and get into Parliament. Four hun- 
dred a year is much more easily earned 
that way than as a Commander (if I 
ever rise to that exalted rank) of one of 
H.M. ships or vessels. Besides, once 
elected, you need not appear more than 
once a year.” 

“That’s one good thing, anyway, 
about our parliamentary system,’’ in- 
terposed Martin,—‘‘attendance not 
compulsory; thus some Guardian Angel 
saves poor old England from absolute 
ruin.” 

Here, for the first time, we noticed 
the presence in our midst of Lieutenant 
Fraser, Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve, M.P! 

_On the lower deck things are much the 
same. Sleep, reading, writing—the 
average ‘‘matloe’s’’ correspondence is 
not extensive enough to become tedious 
even under the vilest weather condi- 
tions—and yarning seem to fill in the 
few leisure moments of the day. 

There, seated in an odd corner, 
laboriously balancing a ditty box on his 
knee, can be seen Private Spooner, 
keeping up his correspondence (in the 
intervals of sucking an indelible pencil 
with dire results to his tongue) with the 
fair sex; and though the letter is full of 
ardent terms of endearment, the en- 
velope is addressed to a town at least a . 
hundred miles from Balham. 

But Spooner is a man of many 
loves. 

A very comprehensive range of litera- 
ture is covered by the ‘‘matloe’s”’ 
taste—abstruse professional text-books, 
sentimental love stories (Charles Gar- 
vice has quite a following on the lower 
deck), and ‘‘Deadwood Dicks.” Dis- 
cussions and yarns do not generally deal 
with matters of such grave moment (!) 
as those in which the ward-room de- 
lights; the reminiscent ‘‘touch” figures 
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largely, and ‘‘do you remember’”’ is a 
very frequent opening. 

Yet, though the ‘‘dirty weather’’ 
existence seems rather dreary, we gen- 
erally get the news of the day (actu- 
ally of the day before yesterday). 
Poldhu provides us with our ‘‘Times,”’ 
‘‘Morning Post,’”’ ‘‘Daiiy Telegraph,”’ 
“Standard,” ‘‘Daily Mail,” ‘Daily 
News,” ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” ‘‘Observer,’’ 
‘‘People,”’ ete.,and from the mysterious 
precincts of the coding office we often 
glean tit-bits of news which our wire- 
less has intercepted. Though we our- 
selves do not seem to come across much 
of the Romance of the High Seas, the 
wireless now and again gives us a 
breath of it. 

How two such ‘‘intercepts’”’ appealed 
to someone’s imagination and inspired 
his contribution to the initial number of 
“Flap! A magazine of originality’’ (it 
appeared the first day we came to sea), 
the following verbatim extracts, will 
show :— 

Some ‘‘INTERCEPTS.” 
to Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet. 


“Zeppelin reported here last night. 
Was seen by local shepherd.”’ 
Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet,to is 

“Tf you have not already done so, 
send an officer ashore to interview the 
man .who saw the Zeppelin. Report 


result.” 
* * OK * * 








“Yes, zur, Oi zeed un;,a-sailin’ over 
the tree-tops beootiful, she wor. By 
goles, sez Oi to meself, that’s one o’ 
them there airyships.”’ 

“Noa, zur, I couldn’t rightly zay 
what she looked loike; jest a gert big 
mass a-scuddin’ across the sky that 
quick Oi could ’ardly keep my eyes on 


? ” 
. 


er 
“What toime was it, zur? Why, 
jest arter closin’ toime at the ‘’Are and 
’Ounds.’ I come out o’ the door— 
landlord doant gie ee a minute arter 
toime—and started off for ’ome. . 
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And when Oi picked meself up from the 
middle of the road, I looked up into the 
sky and zeed un plain. Oi scratched 
me ’ead, and sez Oi to meself, That 
might be one o’ these yere Zellepins— 
and then agen, sez Oi, it might not.” 
‘“‘Noa, zur, Oi ’adn’t ’ad what you 
might roightly call much. Jest me 
usual six pints. Oh yes, zur, Oi zeed 


un plain.” 
* * ok * * 





to Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet. 

“Investigation has shown that no 
eredence can be attached to the report 
of a Zeppelin having been seen here.’’ 
Admiralty to Commander-in-Chief, Grand 
Fleet. 


‘‘British sailing vessel left ——on 
July 15 with a cargo of nickel for Ham- 
burg. Owners ask that she may be 
sent into a British port.” 

* * * * * 

The captain of the British sailing 
ship was walking up and down the 
poop with his mate. Every few min- 
utes he stopped to level his telescope 
at a certain spot on the horizon—a 
spot where, though at first to the naked 
eye there appeared nothing, gradually 
showed up a smoke cloud, then masts, 
and shortly after the tops of four 
funnels. 

‘“There’s one of those durned men-o’- 
war coming up,” he said, snapping the 
glass to and tucking it under his arm; 
‘‘and,’’ inconsequently, ‘‘I hate men-o’- 
war’s-men.”’ 

Together they watched her, as minute 
by minute the cruiser loomed up bigger 
and bigger. 

‘‘ An’ she’s coming right for us,’’ said 
the mate; ‘‘some speed too.”’ 

Fascinated against their will, the two 
men stood watching the cruiser as she 
approached them. She was a bare mile 
away when a puff of smoke came from 
one of her smaller guns, and then 
the loud boom of the charge fol- 
lowed. through the air. A string of 
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flags at her yard-arm gave a peremptory 
signal to the to stop. 

Sullenly the sailing-ship’s captain 
gave the necessary orders. As he had 
said, he entertained no love for men-of- 
war, and on the high seas to be ordered 
to heave to, and apparently to be board- 
ed—the cruiser by now was almost 
alongside and was lowering a boat— 
was just about as much as he could 
stand. ‘‘Oneof their manceuvre stunts, 
I suppose,’”’ he growled between his 
teeth. 

With frigid politeness he received the 
naval lieutenant. The latter wasted 
no time over what he had to say. 

“You left on July 15 with a 
cargo of nickel for Hamburg, didn’t 
you?” he rapped out. 

“And might I ask what that’s got to 
do with you?” rejoined the skipper, 
making a mental note that his ship’s 
doings seemed to be pretty well known 
in His Majesty’s Navy. 

‘‘Now, no nonsense, please; I’ve no 
time to waste,’’ said the lieutenant, 
obviously ruffled and annoyed. Then 
suddenly a gleam of illumination spread 
over his features. 

‘*Have you spoken anyone since you 
left?” he added. 

‘*No,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, then, Captain 4 

““Thomson,”’ the blank was filled for 
him. 

‘Well then, Captain Thomson, it 
may interest you to know that the 
country under whose flag you are 
sailing has been at war since August 4 
with the country to which your cargo is 
consigned. Your owners want you to go 
to Liverpool. Good-bye.” 

And almost before the astonished 
Captain Thomson and his mate had re- 
covered their senses, the cutter was well 
on her way back again. At the cruis- 
er’s yard another signal in International 
Code intimated to the that she was 
‘to proceed in accordance with orders 
given,” 


We are a mile from our anchorage 
now. Awaiting our arrival we can espy 
(glorious sight) the mail drifter, and a 
little farther off a ——; yes, it is a 
collier. 

Ugh! 

VII. A Lanp Breeze. 

““Wet!’’ Dry!’ —— Splosh! 

Scrub, scrub, scrub. 

To Roy Langton, in that blissful 
state between sleeping and waking, the 
noises in the flat outside seemed a part 
of his dream, and subconsciously, when 
a few seconds later his servant switched 
on the light, he expected to see—not 
the bare chipped walls of his cabin, 
but the fairy spot whither his sleep- 
fogged fancy had led him. Then slowly 
he realized just where he was—realized 
that the scrub, scrub, scrub outside was 
not the plash of waves, that the voices 
of the cleaning party were not the con- 
fused murmur of a summer beach. 

Fully awake now he listens, for this is 
the hour when little gems of lower-deck 
badinage fly around, but apparently to- 
day is an off-day, and Able Seaman 
‘‘Nobby”’ Clark, evidently realizing the 
lack of the customary sparkling wit, 
tries to rise to the occasion. 

‘‘What is the Navy doing?’’ he ban- 
teringly asks, reiterating a question that 
a certain thoughtless section of the B.P. 
seem, if we read aright, to be asking. 

‘‘Mopping up water,’’ laconically 
answers the recognized wag of the party, 
as, on his knees, he ‘‘mops up”’ with the 
“‘dry’”’ that has just been thrown him 
by one of the wizards at the steaming 
tub in his rear. 

“Nobby” returns to the attack. 
‘*Ah, Percay, my bhoy,’’ he observes to 
a grimy individual busily engaged 
in cleaning brightwork, ‘‘how d’ye 
do?”’ 

“T don’t.” 

This is too much for ‘‘Nobby.” 
Contemptuously he gazes on his fellow- 
workers, sucks his teeth, and then de- 
livers himself of the following homily :— 
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‘‘Of all the mouldy perishing pes- 
simists, you blighters take the blinkin’ 
bun. Stepped out of yer ’ammicks on 
the wrong side, I presoom, or,’”’ and here 
he specially addressed the grimy in- 
dividual, ‘‘per’aps that pint o’ port 
wine’”’ (we always drink our port by the 
pint on the lower-deck) ‘‘we ’ad to- 
gether at the Chatoo Frontenac last 
night” (‘“‘Nobby”’ has a passion for 
airing a spurious knowledge of high 
life in far-off cities) ‘‘still lies ’eavy on 
yer stummick!”’ 

He pauses, but his indignation is not 
completely worked off yet. ‘Pah,’ 
he observes, ‘‘you remind me o’ the 
yarn o’ the little girl and the school 
teacher.” 

‘‘What’s that, Nobby?” asks Ordi- 
nary Seaman Read, whofeels that some- 
thing must be done to appease the great 
man’s wrath (‘‘Nobby”’ is somewhat of 
a bruiser). 

‘What, ain’t none of you ’eard it?” 
‘*Nobby’s”’ face brightens as he begins. 
“Well, it’s hke this.yere. Schoolmarm 
she sees a little girl a-settin’ down at the 
back o’ the room long after the rest o’ 
the kids ’ad gone away, cryin’ ’er ’eart 
out. ‘What’s the matter, ’Ilda?’— 
"Ilda was the youngster’s name, I 
should ’ave mentioned—she sez, ‘you 
ought not ter be cryin’; just think ’ow 
lucky you are. ’Asn’t the Good Gawd 
given you eyes to see with, a nose to 
smell with, feet to run with, ears to 
’ear with 2?’ Yes, Miss,’ sez little 
"Ilda; ‘but ’E must ’ave gotter bit 
mixed up with me, ’cause it’s me nose 
wot runs and me feet wot smells.’ 
and,’”’ concludes ‘‘Nobby,”’ ‘‘from the 
look o’ all your ugly dials——’’ but 
disgust cuts dry any further remarks. 

‘‘Per’aps I am a bit down-’earted, 
Nobby,”’ says he of the grimy face, 
‘“‘but so would you be if you was in the 
rattle same as me. Lost me ’ammick, 
I’ave;cawn’t find me boots; Gawd ’ates 
me; don’t arf wish I was dead, I don’t.’’ 

By this time the party have finished 


their job (and perhaps you have gained 
a fleeting insight into the meaning of 
this chapter’s opening lines, and into the 
solemn service ritual of ‘‘serubbing 
out’). They move off, taking their 
woes with them. 

Today is a great day, Langton sud- 
denly remembers. Yesterday we ar- 
rived in harbor early in the morning, 
did a big coaling, washed down, and 
turned in with the pleasant news that 
provided the notice for steam was not 
altered tomorrow, as many as could be 
spared would have a chance of going 
ashore. The fates, too, must be working 
for us, for an afternoon ashore with no 
money in our pockets would be a very 
barren affair—but ‘‘October 1’ reads 
the calendar, and on the Quartermaster’s 
slate is written, ‘611.25 a.m. monthly 
payment.”’ 

The forenoon passes on leaden wings, 
but at last comes the pipe, ‘‘A-a-nds 
fall in for payment starboard side of 
gunroom flat.”’ 

Quickly the first hundred (we fall in 
by hundreds under our own officers) 
are mustered and ready. At the pay- 
table stands the Fleet Paymaster, idly 
fingering a £500 pile of Treasury notes 
as one does a new pack of cards; at his 
side Saxon faces a huge heap of florins 
and shillings, while seated on a high 
stool is the ship’s office writer, ledger 
spread open before him. 

‘First hundred, ’Shun! Left turn! 

By the right, Quick march! 
Halt!’ 

“Jeremiah Tucker,’”’ the writer calls 
out. 

‘‘Number one, sir,’ and up steps 
Petty Officer Jeremiah Tucker; deftly 
he removes his cap and holds it in front 
of the Fleet Paymaster. 

“Two pounds fifteen,” says the 
writer, and in a second on Tucker’s 
upturned cap repose two one-pound 
notes, a ten-shilling one, two florins and 
a shilling. Tucker passes on and 
round to the port side of the flat, 
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where the other members of the Ac- 
countant Officer’s staff—the ship’s stew- 
ard and his satellites—are waiting to 
issue the monthly allowance of soapand 
tobacco. 

Here there is not so much ceremony. 
“Two,”’ says Tucker, and in reply is 
quickly furnished with two bars of 
soap (Pusser’s yellow) and a pound of 
leaf tobacco.. That comparatively mod- 
ern production—the tinned variety— 
is looked upon with contempt by him, 
as a raw steward’s assistant found to 
his cost last month when into the P.O.’s 
hands he had thrust two tins. ‘‘’Ere, 
what are you giving me?’’ Tucker had 
observed; ‘‘do you think I’m a young 
ledy and a-going to smoke this in my 
boodoir?”’ 

At the pay-table things move apace. 
The routine is well known by the active- 
service members of the ship’s company, 
and it is not till the Royal Naval 
Reserve men are reached that the 
first hitch occurs; they are not yet 
quite conversant with the recognized 
procedure. 

‘*Angus Morrison,” the writer calls 
out. 

No movement takes place in the 
waiting queue. 

‘“*Angus Morrison,” he repeats in a 
louder voice. 

Morrison, temporarily mesmerized, 
receives a jab in the ribs from the 
Master-at-Arms’ pencil, whereupon he 
shuffles up to the table and stands there 
sheepishly. 

‘‘Number,”’ simultaneously from four 
voices. 

‘“W seven four two five, sirr.’”’ Mor- 
rison feels that he is getting on all right 
now. 

“Not your official number, your 
ship’s books’ number,” snaps out the 
Master-at-Arms. The group at the 


table (the Fleet Paymaster, Saxon, and 
the Officer of the Watch) begin to wear a 
resigned expression, as, from the pre- 
vious experience of R.N.R. men at 
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annual manceuvres, they know what to 
expect. 

‘“T wo, sir.”’ 

“One pound ten,’’ announces the 
Writer. 

The Fleet Paymaster holds out two 
notes, but there is no cap outstretched 
on which to place them. 

““Cap,”’ from four voices in unison. 

Morrison doffs his cap, out of which 
drop a half-smoked ‘‘woodbine,” an 
envelope, a small quid of tobacco, and a 
stumpy clay pipe; the latter breaks on 
reaching the deck. 

But at last his troubles are over and 
he moves out of the limelight. 

As one bell strikes the last man is 
paid. ‘‘An hour,” says Saxon, check- 
ing the time with his wrist-watch; 
‘pretty rotten.” But really it is not 
bad work accurately to deal out about 
two thousand pounds, two-thirds of 
which is in notes, to a thousand men in 
one hour. 

‘*How much have you made, Pay?” 
facetiously asks the Officer of the Watch. 

‘*Made?”’ queries the Fleet Paymas- 
ter; ‘‘if I don’t have to put in something 
to square off, I shall be very much 
surprised.” 

One o’clock sees the picket boat off 
to the shore with a heavy complement 
of officers, and then, a few minutes 
later, the Quartermaster shrilly pipes, 
‘*Landing party, fall in!’ 

How we enjoy ourselves! What a 
blessed relief it is to step once more on 
shore, to get away for an hour or two 
from our over-familiar surroundings. 

But of course some—both officers 
and men—cannot get away, and in the 
ward-room, at the ‘‘seven bell” tea- 
time, a rather dejected company sit 
down at the table. 

Here are the Commander (ever busy), 
the Fleet Paymaster and Saxon (who 
have been occupied in ‘‘clewing up’’ the 
payment), Martin (who has the first 
dog-watch), Terence (Engineer Com- 
mander, pro tem.), the Young Doctor 
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(P.M.O., pro tem.), and one or two 
more. 

The duty servant enters in response 
to a violent prolonged ringing of the 
bell, and is at once assailed by Terence 
with, ‘‘What about tay, it’s gone seven 
bells?” 

‘“‘Aye, aye, sir,” replies the duty 
servant. ‘‘Tea just being wetted.” 
(We never ‘‘make’”’ tea, we always 
““wet’’ it!) 

Another waiter, with a very ap- 
parent ‘‘afternoon caulk fat head,” 
appears and noisily scatters plates, 
knives, bread, butter, and jam about the 
table. 

Suddenly, as if some mysterious 
force had made them of one mind, near- 
ly all the officers present bombard him 
with a single word, ‘‘Tea!’’ 

At this stage the trap-hatch to the 
pantry shoots up, and in company witha 
rather nauseating smell mysterious 
noises float through; evidently the wet- 
ting process is well in hand. 

A few minutes pass, everyone pre- 
serving a dignified—albeit ‘‘mouldy ’’— 
silence. Then the Pay in an aggrieved 
voice summons the duty servant. 
‘‘Waiter,’’ he says, ‘‘take this away; 
it’s absolutely black. Get me some 
weak tea, please.” 

Again that mysterious force that 
makes so many minds think as one 
gets to work, for suddenly there ensues 
a perfect babel of ‘“‘milk please, sugar 
please, bread please, jam please, butter 
please.”’ 

Saxon, who up to now has not been 
served, reaps the result of his boss’s 
observation on the tea, for his, when it 
arrives, is suitable enough for even 
the most delicate nerves. ‘‘Take this 
away,” he says, ‘“‘and get me some 
Tra. And,’ handing the waiter the 
milk jug, ‘‘some MILxk too; this is pure 
water at present.” 

The duty servant takes the milk 
jug, but having put his hand into the 
butter whilst handing that commodity 
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round a few seconds previously, lets it 
slip through his fingers. The jug 
falls upright on the table and for some 
reason does not break, but plentifully 
sprinkles Saxon and Wilson with a fluid 
which would appear to belie the state- 
ment that its contents were pure water. 

Saxon and Wilson make but one 
observation, ‘‘ Damn.” 

‘Marmalade please, 
mands the young Doctor. 

‘*No marmalade, sir.”’ 

Exasperation is writ large on the 
young Doctor’s countenance. ‘‘I asked 
for jam at breakfast, and was told there 
was none,” he says, ‘‘now there’s no 
marmalade. Have we got a mess com- 
mittee ?”? Hastily he stops, hav- 
ing suddenly remembered—the first 
time since his election—that he himself 
is a member of that select body. 

Here a hitherto unheard but aggres- 
sively cheerful officer remarks, ‘‘We 
shall quite dislike fresh milk when we 
do get any again, shan’t we?” 

The others merely glare at him. The 
meal finishes in silence. 


waiter,” de- 





Five o’clock comes long before we 
are ready for it, but although there are 
one or two stragglers, full numbers 
eventually arrive back on board. A few 
have fallen by the wayside, and perhaps 
you (who by now know so much about 
us and our ways) can guess the names 
of one or two of the delinquents? 

Yes, you are quite right, for among the 
small group of those who have not been 
allowed to fall out stand—or rather 
sway—Private Spooner and Gunner 
Murphy. And besides imbibing their 
favorite ‘‘hops,’’ these two have been 
marketing, for in his right hand the 
former clasps an enormous crayfish, 
one claw of which he playfully nibbles. 

‘‘ Anything to say?”’ the Officer of the 
Watch asks each one. 

“No, sir,’ is the invariable thick- 
voiced reply, till comes the turn of 
Private Spooner. 
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At first it seems that his brain is too 
fogged for anything. ‘‘No, sir,’’ he 
manages to get out; and then, a second 
after, momentarily bracing himself up, 
he bursts forth, ‘‘Yes, sir, I ’as. I 
know I’m drunk; I know yew’re a- 
goin’ to put me dahn below; but” 
(here he brandishes the crayfish in the 
Officer of the Watch’s face) ‘‘can I take 
this perishin’ canary with me?” 

‘*Master-at-Arms, put your men 
below; Sergeant-Major, yours too; but 
first of all throw the canary overboard.”’ 

Officers of Watches, though they 
generally possess a keen sense of humor, 
must not be too sympathetic. And it 
was Wilson, as has been said, who had 
the first dog-watch. 


VIII. PREsEnNtTs. 


Yesterday each of us was presented 
with a swimming-collar—a sausage- 
shaped, stockingette-enclosed, rubber 
affair, to be inflated after the fashion 
of an air-cushion. 

Engineer-Lieutenant Terence Rooney 
with great gusto, blew his up to well- 
nigh bursting point, and then, red-faced 
and panting with exertion, regarded it 
curiously. 

“‘Well, if they expect you to wear it 
round your chest,’’ he said, ‘‘they must 
think the Navy’s manned with pyg- 
mies.” 

‘‘Shure, and it’s not afther puttin’ it 
round your chest you must be,’’ mock- 
ingly answered Saxon. 

‘*Pwhere, then?”’ 

‘‘What’s the thing called? Personally 
though no doubt it would be very 
‘toney,’ I never wear my collar round 
my chest.” 

‘“‘Ah,” said Terence, suddenly en- 
iightened, ‘round your neck!” 

This morning there appeared on all 
the various notice-boards the follow- 
ing :— 


The swimming-collars which have been 
issued are to be always at hand; by day, 
deflated, on the person, by night, inflated 
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and hung from the hammock clews. Punc- 
tures are to be reported to officers of 
divisions. 

Thus we are compulsorily made to 
safeguard ourselves to a small extent 
“from the dangers of the sea, and from 
the violence of the enemy.’ A great 
blow, this, to the fatalists who, quite 
happy in leaving matters (if it ever 
does come to swimming!) on the knees 
of the gods, had rather scoffed at those 
among us who had provided themselves 
with various forms of life-saving appa- 
ratus. And certainly some of the im- 
provised articles merit the jeers they 
have brought down on their owners’ 
heads, for they are ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

A sine qua non of any device is that 
it must be of such a nature that it can 
be permanently worn, or at least kept 
in the pocket. Thus such things as the 
regulation cork life-belt are rather be- 
yond the pale, for you simply cannot 
spend your whole day rigged up as a 
lifeboatman. The field of choice is 
practically narrowed down to pneumatic 
contrivances. 

One officer has provided himself with 
an air-cushion of the double square 
variety, which he has fitted up so that 
it can be worn—with great incon- 
venience and to the detriment of his 
personal appearance—under his monkey 
jacket. 

Another owns a similar affair of the 
circular type, with a large hole in the 
center, to be sported (so we suppose, 
though he will not actually acknowledge 
it) a la Elizabethan ruffle. 

Several carry (when they remember) 
motor-bicycle tires in their pockets. 

And one (he shall be nameless, as 
perhaps it is not his fault; he has been 
married very recently!) is the proud 
possessor of all the three contraptions 
just mentioned, and in addition a 
‘‘Quido’s’’ jacket and a board of trade 
life-belt. We beg and pray him not to 
take to the deep (if ever the necessity 
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arrives) clad in all these articles; be- 
sides the risk of being used as a raft, he 
could not possibly avoid being taken 
for a submarine by any rescuing vessels 
that might arrive on the scene. (As 
doubtless will have been guessed, we 
are only safeguarding ourselves against 
the dangers of an involuntary swim if 
“‘submarined.’’) 


Now, here he is presented with a © 


swimming-collar in addition. 

But as the days go on we wonder-—if 
we ever think about it at all—whether 
when the time comes (if it does) we 
shall want to prolong the agony. For 
the cold weather approaches apace in 
the North Sea, and already, though 
October is little more than half spent, 
we seem to have suddenly dropped into 
mid-winter. The calm clear day that 
comes now and then—when the sun 
beats down as in the spring—makes 
the chill gray morrow seem all the 
colder in comparison. 

By now, though, we are well equipped 
for the most rigorous weather that 
these regions can possibly spring on us; 
the Admiraity and a charitable public 
have seen to that. We have mufflers 
galore, beautiful thick socks, gloves, 
mittens, Balaclava helmets, and—well 
everything needful to keep out the 
cold. ‘A narrative such as this is not the 
place to discuss the masculine ward- 
robe quite so fully as certain illustrated 
weeklies (and not the ones intended for 
ladies only) describe that of the op- 
posite sex. 

“What do wé know about that?” 
He who runs may read, and when 
papers are so precious that even the 
advertisements are almost learned by 
heart, it stands to reason that we are 
not going to miss a long article whose 
illustrations, too, are so very chic. 

Yes, we have all we can possibly 
want in the clothing line. And till the 





novelty wears off and familiarity breeds 
contempt for the ‘‘dressing up” en- 
tailed, we shall probably wear the next 


week or two an absolutely unnecessary 
quantity of gear; probably during the 
day (if we can escape from the watchful 
eye of ‘‘authority’’), certainly when on 
duty at night. 

Some of us wear Balaclavas in our 
hammocks! 

But the ‘‘matloe”’ is a weird ‘‘kettle 
9’ fish.” 

And writing of gifts in the shape of 
“‘warm comforts’? brings to mind 
presents of other descriptions that are 
showered on us. Though our doings 
must of necessity be wrapped in silence 
and secrecy, evidently we are not 
forgotten. Every visit to harbor seems 
to bring something fresh—one day 
huge cases of books; another, evaporated 
apples from far-off Ontario; another, 
tobacco from Rhodesia, and so on. 

Tonight our duffle suits and Bala- 
clavas are very welcome. Day had 
ended with a vivid sunset, blood-red 
storm-clouds scudding across the face 
of the sun as it sank below the horizon. 
For a space a watery moon had fitfully 
shone -through the racing clouds, to be 
gradually blotted out by the rolling 
grayness. Now, as through the inky 
darkness the chill nor’easter each 
moment blows stronger, as the ship, 
dipping her nose into the sea, ‘takes it 
green” over the length of the foreeastle, 
as the spray and spume reach right up to 
the massive height of the bridge, we 
know that we are in for a dirty night— 
and dirty days and nights to come. 

‘‘What’s the barometer now?”’ asks 
the Captain of Lieutenant Fraser, 
R.N.V.R., ‘‘makee-learn’”’ officer of the 
watch under Langton. 

Fraser does not know. He is still 
rather bewildered at the multitudinous 
items of knowledge one must have at 
one’s finger-tips when officer of the 
watch. But he has quickly picked up 
the sea-going faculty (or did he learn 
it in Parliament?) of preserving an 
unruffied countenance and answering 
something. 
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” 


$0775, Bir, comes out pat. 


‘Oh, I cannot quite credit that,” - 


says the Captain, with (could one but 
see it in the darkness) a twinkle in the 
cerner of hiseye. ‘‘What do you make 
the barometer, Mr. Langton?”’ 

‘*29°75, sir, and dropping fast.” 

‘“‘Um!’’ muses the Captain, ‘‘even 
with that it’s knocking the bottom out 
of itself quite quickly enough for my 
liking.” 

Fraser discreetly retires for a time to 
the corner of the bridge. For the 
benefit of those who generally couple 
barometer readings with the words 
‘*Rain, Changeable, Fair,’’ ete., it may 
be mentioned that the record lowest 
reading is somewhere about 27°50. 

And the gale is only just starting. 


Eight bells strike—midnight. Muf- 
fled forms laboriously make their way 
up to the bridge, clinging for dear life 
to ladder or stanchion as they meet the 
full force of the wind, tucking their 
chins further into the necks of their 
duffle coats as the spray lashes them. 

From different spots in the pitch 
blackness scraps of hurried conver- 
sation drift astern; the watch just 
going off duty are ‘‘turning over” to 
their reliefs. 

‘“‘Everything’s all right,” says Lang- 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ton cheerily, ‘‘the fleet is as usual, the 

is ahead, you can just see her. 
It’s a filthy night and the glass is simply 
tumbling down!’’ Then follow a few 
directions as to course and speed, 
guns’ crews, etec., and a reference to 
some one called ‘‘the old man.’’ ‘‘So 
long.”’ 

A grunt signifies Sinbad’s acquies- 
cence. What a huge difference there 
is in the ‘‘going off’’ and ‘‘coming on”’ 
watch manner! 

Langton and Fraser clatter down the 
ladder. Sinbad checks his bearing and 
distance from the phantom next ahead, 
satisfies himself that everything is all 
right, and settles down to the four-hour 
vigil. 

“*Mr. 
out. 

‘‘Sir!’’ from the blackness, and a very 
young midshipman sidles up to his 
elbow. 

“‘What is it tonight?” 

This seemingly ambiguous question 
has, however, no ambiguity for Barclay. 

‘Soup, sir. I thought you would be 
getting a bit tired of cocoa.” 

It is an unwritten law that the mid- 
shipman of a night watch brings up with 
him all the necessaries and impedi- 
menta for concocting something warm- 
ing to the inner man. 


Barclay!’ he suddenly calls 


(To be continued.) 





DON QUIXOTE.* 


A Spanish knight, about fifty years 
of age, who lived in great poverty in a 
village of La Mancha, gave himself 
up so entirely to reading the romances 
of chivalry, of which he had a large 
collection, that in the end they turned 
his brain, and nothing would satisfy 
him but that he must ride abroad on his 
old horse, armed with spear and helmet, 
a knight-errant, to encounter all ad- 


*Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, born a 
Alcala de Henares, 1547; died at Madrid, 
April 23, 1616. 


ventures, and to redress the innumer- 
able wrongs of the world. He induced 
a neighbor of his, a poor and ignorant 
peasant called Sancho Panza, mounted 
on a very good ass, to accompany him 
as squire. The knight saw the world 
only in the mirror of his beloved ro- 
mances: he mistook inns for enchanted 
castles, windmills for giants, and coun- 
try wenches for exiled princesses. His 
high spirit and his courage never failed 
him, but his illusions led him into end- 
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less trouble. In the name of justicé 
and chivalry he intruded himself on all 
whom he met, and assaulted all whom 
he took to be making an oppressive 
or discourteous use of power. He and 
his poor squire were beaten, trounced, 
cheated, and ridiculed on all hands, 
until in the end, by the kindliness of his 
old friends in the village, and with the 
help of some new friends who had 
been touched by the amiable and gen- 
erous character of his illusions, the 
knight was cured of his whimsies and 
was led back to his home in the village, 
there to die. 

That is the story of Don Quixote: 
it seems a slight framework for what, 
without much extravagance, may be 
called the wisest and most splendid 
book in the world. It is an old man’s 
book; there is in it all the wisdom of a 
fiery heart that has learned patience. 
Shakespeare and Cervantes died on the 
same day, but if they had died at the 
same age we should have had no “Don 
Quixote.’ Shakespeare himself has 
written nothing so full of the diverse 
stuff of experience, so quietly and 
steadily illuminated by gentle wisdom, 
so open-eyed in discerning the strength 
of the world; and Shakespeare himself 
is not more courageous in championing 
the rights of the gallant heart. Sup- 
pose the Governor of Barataria had been 
called on to decide the cause between 
these two great authors. His judgments 
were often wonderfully simple and 
obvious. Perhaps he would have ruled 
that whereas Shakespeare died at the 
age of fifty-two and Cervantes lived 
seventeen years longer, a man shall give 
his days and nights to the study of 
Shakespeare until he is older than ever 
Shakespeare was, and then, for the sol- 
ace of his later years, shall pass on to the 
graver school of Cervantes. Not every 
man lives longer than Shakespeare; 
and of those who do, not every man 
masters the art and craft of growing 
older with the passage of years, so that, 


by this rule, the Spanish gentleman 
would have a much smaller circle of 
intimates than the High Bailiff’s son 
of Stratford. And so he has; yet his 
world-wide popularity is none the less 
assured. He has always attracted, 
and will always attract, a great com- 
pany of readers who take a simple and 
legitimate delight in the comic dis- 
tresses of the deluded Don, in the tricks 
put upon him, in the woeful absurdity 
of his appearance, in the many love- 
stories and love-songs that he hears, 
in the variety of the characters that he 
meets, in the wealth of the incidents 
and events that spring up, a joyous 
crop, wherever he sets his foot, and not 
least, perhaps, in the beatings, pound- 
ings, scratchings, and tumblings in the 
mire that are his daily portion. That 
is to say, those who eare little or 
nothing for Don Quixote may yet take 
pleasure in the life that is in his book; 
and his book is full of life. 

We have no very ample record of the 
life experiences of Cervantes, which 
are distilled in this, his greatest book.* 
We know that he was a soldier, and 
fought against the Turks at Lepanto, 
where his left hand was maimed for 
life; that he was made prisoner some - 
years later by the Moors, and suffered 
five years’ captivity at Algiers; that he 
attempted with others to escape, and 
when discovered and cross-examined 
took the whole responsibility on him- 
self; that at last he was ransomed by 
the efforts of his family and friends, and 


*The authentic facts concerning the life of 
Cervantes have been collected and stated with 
admirable scholarly precision by Professor 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, in his recent ‘‘ Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, a Memoir’’ (Clarendon 
Press, 1913). In this biography is embodied 
all that can be learned from the large array 
of documents discovered and published within 
the last twenty years by the late Cristobal 
Perez Pastor. The resulting addition to our 
knowledge will disappoint those who are not 
accustomed to the perspective of the law. 
A man’s small debts and worries are recorded 
on parchment; the crucial events of his life 
find no historian but himself. To compile a 
life of Cervantes from this wilderness of 
documents is as difficult as it must always be 
to write the life of a soldier and poet from the 
evidence supplied by his washing-bills and 
tax-papers. Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly has per- 
formed his task modestly and judiciously. 
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returned to Spain, there to live as best he 
could the life of a poor man of letters, 
with intermittent Government employ, 
for thirty-six more years. He wrote 
sonnets and plays, pawned his family’s 
goods, and was well acquainted with 
the inside of prisons. He published the 
First Part of ‘‘Don Quixote”’ in 1605— 
that is to say, in his fifty-eighth year— 
and thenceforward enjoyed a high repu- 
tation, though his poverty continued. 
In 1615 the Second Part of ‘‘Don 
Quixote’’ appeared, wherein the author 
makes delightful play with the First 
Part by treating it as a book well known 
to all the characters of the story. In 
the following year he died, clothed in 
the Franciscan habit, and was buried 
in the convent of the Bare-footed 
Trinitarian Nuns in Madrid. No stone 
marks his grave, but his spirit still 
wanders the world in the person of the 
finest gentleman of all the realms of 
fact and fable, who still maintains in 
discourse with all whom he meets that 
the thing of which the world has most 
need is knights-errant, to do honor to 
women, to fight for the cause of the 
oppressed, and to right the wrong. 
“‘This, then, gentlemen,’”’ he may still 
be heard saying, ‘‘it is to be a knight- 
errant, and what I have spoken of is the 
order of chivalry, in the which, as I 
have already said, I, though a sinner, 
have made profession; the same which 
these famous knights profess do I 
profess; and that is why I am traveling 
through these deserts and solitary places, 
in quest of adventures, with deliberate 
resolve to offer my arm and my person 
to the most dangerous adventure which 
fortune may present, in aid of the weak 
and needy.’”’ And the world is still 
incredulous and dazed. ‘‘By these 
words which he uttered,” says the author 
in brief comment on the foregoing 
speech, ‘‘the travelers were quite con- 
vineed that Don Quixote was out of 
his wits.” 

It has often been said, and is still 


sometimes repeated by good students 
of Cervantes, that his main object in 
writing ‘‘Don Quixote’’ was to put an 
end to the influence of the romances 
of chivalry. It is true that these 
romances were the fashionable reading 
of his age, that many of them were 
trash, and that some of them were 
pernicious trash. It is true also that 
the very scheme of his book lends itself 
to a scathing exposure of their weak- 
nesses, and that the moral is pointed 
in the scene of the Inquisition of the 
Books, where the priest, the barber, 
the housekeeper, and the niece destroy 
the greater part of his library by fire. 
But how came it that Cervantes knew 
the romances so well, and dwelt on 
some of their incidents in such loving 
detail? Moreover, it is worth noting 
that not a few of them are excluded by 
name from the general condemnation. 
‘‘Amadis of Gaul’’ is spared, because 
it is ‘‘the best of all books of the kind.” 
Equal praise is given to ‘‘Palmerin of 
England’”’; while of ‘‘Tirante the 
White”’ the priest himself declares that 
it is a treasure of delight and a mine 
of pastime. 

Truly, I declare to you, gossip, that 
in its style that is the best book in the 
world. Here the knights eat and sleep, 
and die in their beds, and make their 
wills before they die, with other things 
in which the rest of the books of this 
kind are wanting. 


But even stronger evidence of the 
esteem that Cervantes felt for the best 
of the romances is to be found in his 
habit of linking their names with the 
poems of Homer and Virgil. So, in 
the course of instruction given by Don 
Quixote to Sancho Panza, while they 
dwelt in the wilds of the Sierra Morena, 
Ulysses is cited as the model of pru- 
dence and patience, Aeneas as the 
greatest of pious sons and expert cap- 
tains, and Amadis as ‘‘the pole star, 
the morning star, the sun of valiant 
and enamored knights, whom all we 
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have to copy, who do battle under the 
banner of love and chivalry.” It 
would indeed be a strange thing if a 
book which is so brave an exercise of the 
creative imagination were mainly de- 
structive in its aim, and deserved no 
higher honor than a scavenger. The 
truth is that the book is so many- 
sided that all kinds of tastes and beliefs 
can find their warrant in it. The soul 
of it is an irony so profound that but 
few of its readers have explored it to 
the depths. It is like a mine, deep 
below deep; and much good treasure 
is to be found at the more easily ac- 
cessible levels. All irony criticises the 
imperfect ideas and theories of mankind 
not by substituting for them other ideas 
and other theories, less imperfect, but 
by placing the facts of life, in mute com- 
ment, alongside of the theories. The 
Ruler of the World is the great master 
of irony; and man has been permitted 
to share some part of his enjoyment in 
the purifying power of fact. The weak- 
er and more querulous members of the 
race commonly try to enlist the facts 
in the service of their pet ideas. A 
grave and deep spirit like Cervantes 
knows that the facts will endure no 
such servitude. They will not take 
orders from those who call for their 
verdict, nor will they be content to 
speak only when they are asked to 
speak. They intrude suddenly, in the 
most amazing and irrelevant fashion, 
on the carefully ordered plans of 
humanity. They cannot be explained 


away, and many a man who thought 


to have guarded himself against sur- 
prise has been surprised by love and 
death. 

Everyone sees the irony of ‘‘Don 
Quixote”’ in its first degree, and enjoys 
it in its more obvious forms. This 
absurd old gentleman, who tries to put 
his antiquated ideas into action in a 
busy, selfish, prosy world, is a figure of 
fun even to the meanest intelligence. 
But, with more thought, there comes 


a check to our frivolity. Is not all 
virtue and all goodness in the same case 
as Don Quixote? Does the author, 
after all, mean to say that the world is 
right, and that those who try to better 
it are wrong? If that is what he 
means, how is it that at every step of 
our journey we come to like the Don 
better, until in the end we can hardly 
put a limit to our love and reverence for 
him? Is it possible that the criticism 
is double-edged, and that what we are 
celebrating with our laughter is the 
failure of the world? 

A wonderful thing in Cervantes’s 
handling of his story is his absolute 
honesty and candor. He does not mince 
matters. His world behaves as the 
world may be expected to behave 
when its daily interests are violently 
disordered by a lunatic. Failure upon 
failure dogs the steps of poor Don 
Quixote, and he has no popularity to 
redeem his material disasters. ‘‘He 
who writes of me,’’ says the Don pen- 
sively, in his discussion with the 
bachelor Sampson, ‘‘will please very 
few”’; and the only comfort the bachelor 
ean find for him is that the number of 
fools is infinite, and that the First 
Part of his adventures has delighted 
them all. Asan example of Cervantes’s 
treatment take one of the earliest of 
these adventures, the rescue of the boy 
Andres from the hands of his oppressor. 
As he rode away from the inn, on the 
first day of his knighthood, while yet 
he was unfurnished with a squire, Don 
Quixote heard cries of complaint from. 
a thicket near by. He thanked Heaven 
for giving him so early an opportunity 
of service, and turned his horse aside to 
where he found a farmer beating a boy. 
Don Quixote, with all knightly for- 
mality, called the farmer a coward, and 
challenged him to single combat. The 
farmer, terrified by the strange appari- 
tion, explained that the boy was his 
servant and by gross carelessness had 
lost sheep for him at the rate of one a 
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day. The matter was at last settled 
by the farmer liberating the boy and 
promising to pay him in full his arrears 
of wages; whereupon the knight rode 
away, well-pleased. Then the farmer 
tied up the boy again, and beat him 
more severely than ever, till at the last 
he loosed him, and told him to go and 
seek redress from his champion. ‘‘So 
the boy departed sobbing, and his 
master stayed behind laughing, and 
after this manner did the valorous Don 
Quixote right that wrong.’’ Later on, 
when the knight and his squire are in the 
wilds, with the company whom chance 
has gathered around them, the boy 
appears again, and Don Quixote nar- 
rates the story of his deliverance as an 
illustration of the benefits conferred on 
the world by knight-errantry. 


‘All that your worship says is true,” 
replies the lad, ‘‘but the end of the 
business was very much the contrary 
of what your worship imagines.” ‘‘ How 
contrary?” said Don Quixote. “Did 
he not pay thee, then?” “He not 
only did not pay me,” said the boy, 
‘but as soon as your worship had got 
outside the wood, and we were alone, 
he tied me again to the same tree, and 
gave me so many lashes that he left 
me flayed like St. Bartholomew; and 
at every lash he gave me, he uttered 
some jest or scoff, to make a mock of 
your worship; and if I had not felt 
so much pain, I would have laughed 
at what he said. . . For all this 
your worship is to blame, because if 
you had held on your way, and had 
not meddled with other people’s busi- 
ness, my master would have been con- 
tent to give me a dozen or two lashes, 
and afterwards he would have released 
me and paid me what he owed. But 
as your worship insulted him and called 
him bad names, his anger was kindled, 
and as he could not avenge himself 
on you, he let fly the tempest on me.” 


- Don Quixote sadly admits his error, 


and confesses that he ought to have 
remembered that ‘‘no churl keeps the 
word he gives if he finds that it does 


not suit him to keep it.” But he 
promises Andres that he will yet see 
him righted; and with that the boy’s 
terror awakes. ‘‘For the love of God, 
sir knight-errant,” he says, ‘‘if you 
meet me again, and see me being cut to 
pieces, do not rescue me, nor help me, 
but leave me to my pain; for, however 
great it be, it cannot be greater than 
will come to me from the help of your 
worship—whom, with all the knights- 
errant ever born into the world, may 
God confound!’’ With that he ran 
away, and Don Quixote stood very 
much abashed by his story, so that the 
rest of the company had to take great 
care that they did not laugh outright 
and put him to confusion. 

At no point in the story does Cer- 
vantes permit the reader to forget that 
the righter of wrongs must not look in 
this world for either success or praise. 
The indignities heaped upon that gen- 
tle and heroic soul almost revolt the 
reader, as Charles Lamb remarked. 
He is beaten and kicked; he has his 
teeth knocked out, and consoles himself 
with the thought that these hardships 
are incident to his profession; his face 
is all bedaubed with mud, and he 
answers with grave politeness to the 
mocks of those who deride him. When 
he stands sentry on the back of his 
horse at the inn, to guard the sleepers, 
the stable wench, Maritornes, gets 
him to reach up his hand to an upper 
window, or rather a round hole in the 
wall of the hayloft, whereupon she slips 
a running noose over his wrist and ties 
the rope firmly to a bar within the loft. 
In this posture, and in continual danger 
of being hung by the arm if his horse 
should move away, he stands till 
dawn, when four travelers knock at the 
gate of the inn. He at once challenges 
them for their discourtesy in disturbing 
the slumbers of those whom ht is guard- 
ing. Even the Duke and the Duchess, 
who feel kindly to Don Quixote and 
take him under their care, are quite 
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ready to play rough practical jokes 
on him. It is while he is their guest 
that his face is all scratched and 
clawed by frightened cats turned loose 
in his bedroom at night. His friends 
in the village were kinder than this, 
but they, to get him home, carried him 
through the country in a latticed cage 
on poles, like a wild beast, for the ad- 
miration of the populace; and he 
bethought himself, ‘‘As I am a new 
knight in the world, and the first that 
hath revived the forgotten exercise of 
chivalry, these are newly-invented forms 
of enchantment.” His spirit rises 
superior to all his misfortunes and his 
mind remains as serene as a cloudless 
sky. 

But Don Quixote, it may be objected, 
is mad. Here the irony of Cervantes 
finds a deeper level. Don Quixote is a 
high-minded idealist, who sees all things 
by the light of his own lofty precon- 
ceptions. To him every woman is 
beautiful and adorable; everything 
that is said to him is worthy to be heard 
with attention and respect; every eom- 
munity of men, even the casual assem- 
blage of lodgers at an inn, is a society 
founded on strict rules of mutual con- 
sideration and esteem. He shapes his 
behavior in accordance with these ideas, 
and is laughed at for his pains. But 
he has a squire, Sancho Panza, who is a 
realist and loves food and sleep, who 
sees the world as it is, by the light of 
common day. Sancho, it might be 
supposed, is sane, and supplies a sure 
standard whereby to measure his mas- 
ter’s deviations from the normal. Not 
at all; Sancho, in his own way, is as 
mad as his master. If the one is be- 
trayed by fantasy, the other is betrayed, 
with as ludicrous a result, by common 
sense. The thing is well seen in the 
question of the island, the government 
of which is to be entrusted to Sancho 
when Don Quixote comes into his 
kingdom. Sancho, though he would 
have seen through the pretences of 


any merely corrupt bargainer, recog- 
nizes at once that his master is disin- 
terested and truthful, and he believes 
all he hears about the island. He 
spends much thought on the scheme, and 
passes many criticisms on it. Some- 
times he protests that he is quite unfit 
for the position of a governor, and that 
his wife would cut a poor figure as a 
governor’s lady. At other times he 
vehemently asserts that many men of 
mueh less ‘ability than himself are 
governors, and eat every day off silver 
plate. Then he hears that, if an 
island should not come to hand, he is to 
be rewarded with a slice of a continent, 
and at once he stipulates that his 
domain shall be situated on the coast, 
so that he may put his subjects to a 
profitable use by selling them into 
slavery. It is not a gloss upon Cer- 
vantes to say that Sancho is mad; the 
suggestion is made, with significant 
repetition, in the book itself. ‘‘As 
the Lord liveth,’’ says the barber, 
addressing the squire, ‘‘ I begin to think 
that thou oughtest to keep him company 
in the cage, and that thou art as much 
enchanted as he. In an evil day wast 
thou impregnated with his promises, 
and it was a sorrowful hour when the 
island of thy longings entered thy skull.”’ 

So these two, in the opinion of the 
neighbors, are both mad, yet most of the 
wisdom of the book is theirs, and when 
neither of them is talking, the book falls 
into mere commonplace. And _ this 
also is many times recognized and 
commented on in the book itself. Some- 
times it is the knight, and sometimes 
the squire, whose conversation makes 
the hearers marvel that one who talks 
with so much wisdom, justice, and dis- 
cernment should act so foolishly. Cer- 
tainly the book is a paradise of delight- 
ful discourse, wherein all topics are 
handled and are presented in a new 
guise. The dramatic setting, which is 
the meaning of the book, is never for- 
gotten; yet the things said are so good 
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that when they are taken out of their 
setting they shine still, though with 
diminished splendor. What could be 
better than Don Quixote’s treatment 
of the question of lineage, when he is 
considering his future claim to marry 
the beautiful daughter of a Christian 
or paynim King? ‘‘Thereare two kinds 
of lineage,’”’ he remarks. ‘‘The dif- 
ference is this—that some were what 
they are not, and others are what they 
were not; and when the thing is looked 
into I might prove to be one of those 
who had a great and famous origin, 
with which the King, my father-in-law 
who is to be, must be content.’”’ Or 
what could be wiser than Sancho’s 
account of his resignation of the gover- 
norship? ‘‘Yesterday morning I left 
the island as I found it, with the same 
streets, houses, and tiles which they 
had when I went there. I have bor- 
rowed nothing of nobody, nor mixed 
myself up with the making of profits, 
and though I thought to make some 
profitable laws, I did not make any of 
them, for I was afraid they would not 
be kept, which would be just the same 
as if they had never been made.”’ Many 
of those who come across the pair in the 
course of their wanderings fall under 
the fascination of their talk. Not only 
so, but the world of imagination in 
which the two wanderers live proves so 
attractive, the infection of their ideas 
is so strong, that, long before the end 
of the story is reached, a motley com- 
pany of people, from the Duke and 
Duchess down to the villagers, have 
set their own business aside in order to 
take part in the make-believe, and to 
be the persons of Don Quixote’s dream. 
There was never any Kingdom of Bara- 
taria; but the hearts of all who knew 
him were set on seeing how Sancho 
would comport himself in the office of 
Governor, so the Duke lent a village for 
the purpose, and it was put in order and 
furnished with officers of State for the 
part that it had to play. In this way 
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some of the fancies of the talkers almost 
struggle into existence, and the dream of 
Don Quixote makes the happiness it 
does not find. 

Nothing in the story is more touch- 
ing than the steadily growing attach- 
ment and mutual admiration of the 
knight and the squire. Each deeply 
respects the wisdom of the other, though 
Don Quixote, whose taste in speech is 
courtly, many times complains of 
Sancho’s swarm of proverbs. Each 
is influenced by the other; the knight 
insists on treating the squire with the 
courtesies due to an equal, and poor 
Sancho, in the end, declares that not 
all the governments of the world shall 
tempt him away from the service of his 
beloved master. What, then, are we to 
think, and what does their creator 
think, of those two madmen, whose 
lips drop wisdom? ‘‘Mark you, San- 
cho,” said Don Quixote, ‘‘there are two 
kinds of beauty—one of the soul, and 
another of the body. That of the soul 
excelleth in knowledge, in modesty, 
in fine conduct, in liberality and good 
breeding; and all these virtues are found 
in, and may belong to, an ugly man. 

. I see full well, Sancho, that I 
am not beautiful, but I know also that 
I am not deformed, and it is enough 
for a man of honor to be no monster; 
he may be well loved, if he possesses 
those gifts of soul which I have men- 
tioned.’”’ Sometimes, at the height 
of his frenzy, the knight seems almost 
inspired. So, when the shepherds have 
entertained him, he offers, by way of 
thanks, to. maintain against all comers 
the fame and beauty of the shepherdess- 
es, and utters his wonderful little speech 
on gratitude:— 


For the most part, he who receives 
is inferior to him who gives; and hence 
God is above all, because he is, above 
all, the great giver; and the gifts of 
man cannot be equal to those of God, 
for there is an infinite distance between 
them; and the narrowness and insuf- 
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ficiency of the gifts of man is eked out 
by gratitude. 


There cannot be too much of this kind of 
madness. Well may Don Antonio 
ery out on the bachelor Sampson, who 
dresses himself as the Knight of the 
Silver Moon and overthrows Don 
Quixote in fight:—— 


O sir, may God forgive you the wrong 
you have done to all the world in desir- 
ing to make a sane man of the most 
gracious madman that the world con- 
tains! Do you not perceive that the 
profit which shall come from the heal- 
ing of Don Quixote can never be equal 
to the pleasure which is caused by his 
ecestasies? 


What if the world itself is mad, not 
with the ecstasy of Don Quixote, nor 
with the thrifty madness of Sancho, but 
with a flat kind of madness. a makeshift 
compromise between faith and doubt? 
All men have a vein of Quixotry some- 
where in their nature. They can be 
counted on, in most things, to follow 
the beaten path of interest and custom, 
till suddenly there comes along some 
question on which they refuse to appeal 
to interest; they take their stand on 
principle, and are adamant. All men 
know in themselves the mood of Sancho 
when he says:— 


I have heard the- preachers preach 
that we should love our Lord for him- 
self alone, without being moved to it 
by the hope of glory or the fear of pain; 
but, for my own part, I would love him 
for what he is able to do for me. 

The Times. 


These two moods, the mood of Quixote 
and the mood of Sancho, seem to divide 
between them most of the splendors and 
most of the comforts of human life. It 
is rare to find either mood in its per- 
fection. A man who should consist- 
ently indulge in himself the mood of 
the unregenerate Sancho would be a 
rogue, though, if he preserved good 
temper in his doings, he would be a 
pleasant rogue. The man who should 
maintain in himself the mood of Quixote 
would be something very like a saint. 
The saints of the church militant would 
find no puzzle and no obscurity in the 
character of the Knight of La Mancha. 
Some of them, perhaps, would under- 
stand, better than Don Quixote under- 
stood, that the full record of his doings, 
compiled by Cervantes, is both a tribute 
to the saintly character, and a criticism 
of it. They certainly could not fail 
to discover the religious kernel of the 
book, as the world, in the easy con- 
fidence of its own superiority, has 
failed to discover it. They would know 
that whoso loseth his life shall save it; 
they would not find it difficult to under- 
stand how Don Quixote, and, in his own 
degree, Sancho, was willing to be a fool, 
that he, and the world with him, might 
be made wise. Above all, they would 
appreciate the more squalid misadven- 
tures of Don Quixote, for, unlike the 
public, which recognizes the saint by 
his aureole, they would know, none 
better, that the way they have chosen 
is the way of contempt, and that Chris- 
tianity was nursed in a manger. 





SHEPHERD ROBBINS. 


Farmer Joyce walked meditatively 
up the steep, deeply-rutted lane which 
led to the field wherein his sheep were 
penned. He was a tall, bluff, burly old 
man, carrying himself erect in spite of 
his seventy years, and capable still of 


performing a hard day’s work with the 
best of his juniors. 

On one of his broad shoulders rested 
a pitchfork supporting a goodly truss 
of hay; in the other hand he carried a 
shepherd’s crook. A quaint, pictur- 
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esque, pastoral figure was this, clad in the 
antiquated smock frock, now so seldom 
to be seen, but which Farmer Joyce 
wore summer and winter alike; his 
nether limbs were encased in corduroys 
and stout leather leggings, and his 
great nailed boots left impressions, 
gigantic and far apart, on the muddy 
soil. The cutting wind frolicked with 
his iron-gray beard and hair, and 
intensified the ruddy hue of his broad 
honest face. The years which had 
passed over that kindly face had left 
wonderfully few traces except for the 
dust with which they had powdered the 
once coal-black hair and beard. There 
were no furrrows in the brow, no 
pinched lines about the mouth; the 
eyes looked forth from under their 
whitened lashes with the large contem- 
plative gaze of the man accustomed to 
pass his life between earth and sky, to 
sweep wide horizons, to take note, with 
one comprehensive glance, of the 
changes of the weather, of the coming 
of the seasons as indicated by sun and 
clouds, by bloom or decay advancing 
over vast tracts of country. 

Farmer Joyce had a mind above petty 
cares; the small home worries and anxi- 
eties he left, as he frequently announced, 
his missus to see to; for himself he kept 
his soul untroubled, taking good and 
evil fortune alike philosophically. Yet 
today his face wore a puzzled, not to 
say perturbed expression, and as he 
neared the top of the hill, he imper- 
ceptibly slackened his long, swinging 
strides. 

At the turn of the road, through the 
black irregular line of wintry hedgerow, 
came glimpses of yellow, standing out 
vividly against the sombre background 
of dull green and gray; these were the 
hurdles carefully padded with straw 
which penned in the lambing ewes. 
From the spot where Farmer Joyce 
stood, pausing a moment hesitatingly 
before continuing the ascent, a small 
tarred shepherd’s hut reared itself 


between him and the sky, and presently 
the figure of a man appeared slowly 
moving round it. 

“‘There he be,’”’ murmured the farmer 
to himself, and went on more rapidly. 

The figure advanced to meet him, 
and was standing by the small wicket 
gate leading to the field by the time the 
other reached it. 

An old man, much older, apparently, 
than his master, the outlines of his bent 
shoulders sharply defined under the 
soiled linen jacket; his ragged hair and 
whiskers white, his very face gray and 
rugged, ploughed into deep furrows by 
time and hardship; the eyes looking 
straight belore them with a dull non- 
expectant gaze; the horny old hand, 
which rested on the gate, gnarled and 
knotted, and extraordinarily thin. 

‘*Good-day to you, shepherd. How’s 
the rheumatics?”’ 

‘‘Good-day, farmer; good-day. Rheu- 
matics is bad, thank ye.” 

“‘Ah,” said Joyee. ‘‘I fear ye’re 
falterin’, shepherd, I do, truly.” 

Shepherd Robbins made no response; 
he stood aside to let his master pass 
into the enclosure. Then the two 
paced together from pen to pen, the 
farmer’s usually dreamy eye alert 
enough now, and quick to take note of 
anything amiss. Once or twice he 
found fault, and once or twice he gave 
directions; Robbins receiving commands 
and admonitions alike in stolid silence. 
With stiff and feeble movements he 
helped the farmer to set before the ewes 
the provender which he had brought, 
and stood watching them with him while 
they precipitated themselves upon it. 

‘What a din they do make—a body 
can searce hear his own voice,” cried 
Joyce, turning away at last. 

‘ois their natur’ like, master,” 
replied the shepherd, hobbling after 
him. ‘‘There’s little need of a-hearin’ 
one’s own voice with ewes and lambs 
about. It do take a man all his time 
to see to ’em.”’ 
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‘‘Ah,”’ agreed the farmer, stopping 
short suddenly and looking at him, ‘‘it 
do, shepherd; it do. ’Tis more nor 
many a man can do. ’Tis more nor 
you can do at your time of life, shep- 
herd, I d’ ’low.”’ 

“T do do it,” returned Robbins 
stolidly. 

‘*Ah,”’ pursued the farmer, following 
out his own train of thought, as though 
he had not heard him, ‘‘we be near 
lambin’ time now, and ’tis puzzlin’ to 
know how ye’re agoin’ to manage it. 
It do puzzle me, I know. Ye’re fal- 
terin’, man, I tell ’ee.”’ 

Robbins gazed vacantly at his master, 
rubbing his gnarled hands together 
slowly. 

‘‘My missus was a-sayin’ it to me 
only last night,’’ pursued the other. 
“She do think ——”’ 

But here some gleam of intelligence 
seemed to filter into Robbins’ mind. 

‘‘Missus do think I’m past work,” 
he said. ‘‘That’s what she do do. 
Missus never could abear me.”’ 

‘*Now, then, come,”’ cried the farmer, 
with a kind of mild roar of exasperation. 
‘‘The missus is a good missus to ’ee, 
Robbins. She be but anxious for to 
help ’ee.”’ 

‘‘She’s onreasonable,’’ grumbled the 
shepherd; ‘‘onreasonable, that’s what 
she be. She do look for too much, and 
expect too much. When Daisy calved 
she was vexed at its bein’ a bull calf. 
**Well, missus,’ I says, ‘I can’t help 
it if it be a bull. Things falls out so,’ 
I says, ‘as we can’t always have our 
own way. There must be he’s as well 
as she’s in this world.’ An’ she did 
rate me for the sayin’, an’ she do keep a 
grudge agin me ever since.” 

“Nay, now,” said Farmer Joyce, 
sinking his voice, but still speaking with 
the air of mild expostulation which had 
characterized his former remarks. ‘‘She 
don’t bear ’ee no grudge, man, not she. 
She be all for doin’ ’ee a good turn,. I 
tell ’ee. Says she to me last night 
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‘We must gi’ shepherd help,’ she says, 
‘else he'll ne’er get through wi’ the 
lambin’ this year. He desarves con- 
sideration,’ she says. ‘He’s worked 
for ’ee faithful all his life. We mus’n’t 
let un drop in ’arness,’ says she. Them 
be her very ‘words, shepherd.” 

Robbins continued to rub his hands, 
but without any appearance of grati- 
fication. Mr. Joyce coughed, stuck his 
pitchfork in the ground, but almost im- 
mediately took it out again. Heseemed 
to find some difficulty in proceeding. 

‘‘Them was her very words,’’ he 
resumed, however, presently. ‘‘ ‘He 
mus’n’t be allowed to drop in ’arness. 
We shall be four shillin’ a week out 0’ 
pocket, but Shepherd Robbins do de- 
sarve it,’ she says.” 

The farmer paused again. It takes 
some little time for a new idea to pene- 
trate into the inner consciousness of a 
Dorset rustic, but after a few moments 
Robbins seemed to grasp this one, and 
a gleam came into his faded eyes. 

‘‘Four shillin’ a week,’”’ he repeated. 
‘‘What kind o’ chap be you a-goin’ to 
get for that money, master? Why, the 
lads ’ud scarce frighten the crows for 
that.” 

The farmer coughed again and gently 
prodded the ground with his pitchfork, 
watching the operation with apparently 
intent interest for a moment or two. 
Then he slowly raised his eyes. 

‘‘He’ll be a-gettin’ eight shillin’ a 
week, shepherd. Ye see ’tis this way. 
We be a-payin’ you twelve shillin’ now, 
we be.”’ 

Robbins nodded. He had ceased to 
rub his hands, but stood with the palms 
still tightly pressed together. 

‘‘Well, ye see, we didn’t a-grudge it 
ye. Ye was wuth it to us, shepherd— 
while ye was strong an’ hearty ye was 
wuth it to us,’’ he repeated handsomely. 
“‘But now, ye bain’t fit for much, and 
that’s the trewth; ’tis no fault o’ yourn, 
but ye bain’t. We lost a terrible lot o’ 
lambs last year. Ye be too stiff in your 
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joints to get about quick, an’ ye can’t 
get through your work. It comes hard 
on we, ye see, to be payin’ out good 
money an’ not gettin’ the money value 
—an’ it comes hard on you too, now ye 
be a-gettin’ into years, shepherd, to be 
strivin’ an’ contrivin’ like, an’ bibberin’ 
in the frostiss an’ snow stuff, an’standin’ 
out o’ nights when the rheumatics is 
bad. ’Tis cruel hard for ye, shepherd.” 

‘“‘Ay, sure,’’ agreed Robbins more 
readily than usual. He did not in the 
least see the drift of the farmer’s argu- 
ment, but felt that the last proposition 
was indubitably true. 

“So ye see ’tis this way: I lose four 
shillin’ a week by hirin’ a chap to help 
’ee, and you lose four shillin’ a week. 
I’ll pay him eight shillin’, an’ I’ll pay 
you eight shillin’ an’ ye’ll divide the 
work between ye. That’s it, do ye 
see?’’ said Farmer Joyce confidentially. 
‘‘Divide the work an’ divide the wage.”’ 

Robbins stared at him, vacantly at 
first, then with a growing sense of indig- 
nation as he began dimly to under- 
stand the nature of the proposal. 

“T don’t agree, master,’ he said, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘Nay, that 
I don’t. I never axed no help, an’ 
I’m not a-goin’ to divide no wage. 
Twelve shillin’ a week is what I did 
agree for, an’ I’ve a-had it for twenty 
year an’ more. I can’t do with no less 
now nor I did then.” 

“‘Well, but,’ argued the farmer, 
‘tis this way, ye see, I can’t afford to 
be at a loss. I’ve a-stood it as long as 
I could, shepherd, but I can’t noways 
let things go wrong this season same as 
last; I can’t truly. Ye mustn’t be 
onreasonable. Why, look ’ee—d’ye 
know any man o’ your years in these 
parts as gets twelve shillin’ a week? 
It’s the natur’ o’ things as when they 
can’t do the full day’s work they can’t 
have the full day’s pay. Look at 
Adam Blanchard and Eddard Boyt 
yon. When they began to falter they 
made up their minds to it and went 


back to eight shillin’ a week same as 
their grandsons do get.” 

‘*Ay,”’ agreed Robbins bitterly, ‘‘lit- 
tle chaps leavin’ school gets eight 
shillin’ a week—it’s bwoy’s wage, 
bwoy’s wage.” 

“‘An’ very good wage too,’’ retorted 
the farmer, now as much nettled as was 
possible for one of his placid nature. 
“You ought to take it an’ be thankful, 
Abel Robbins. Many a man ’ud be 
proud an’ glad to earn as much an’ have 
it paid reg’lar. Many a able-bodied 
man wi’ a family,” he added impres- 
sively. ‘‘’Tis enough an’ more than 
enough for you, a lone man wi’ no one 
dependin’ on ye, so to speak.”’ 

““Ay, I am a lone man, I am that,” 
agreed the shepherd warmly. ‘‘An’ 
why am I a lone man? When I 
worked for ye first, after your father 
died, says you, ‘We must have a single 
man,’ says you. ‘I must have ye on 
the spot,’ says you, ‘with all them 
dumb things about the place to see to.’ 
So I give up walkin’ wi’ the maid I was 
coortin’ an’ give up the notion o’ 
gettin’ wed. An’ when you got mar- 
ried yourself your missus sent me to 
lodge in the village.”’ 

‘*Well, an’ why didn’t ye get tied up 
then?”’ returned Joyce, with no less 
heat. ‘‘Why, that’s nigh forty years 
ago. You have had time, sure, to pick 
a wife between this an’ then?’’ 

Abel stared at him reflectively. 
“‘I’d got used to bein’ without one,’ 
he said, dropping his voice. ‘‘I was 
goin’ on thirty, then. Ay, it was too 
late. I’d given up the thought o’ 
womankind, an’ ’twouldn’t have seemed 
nait’rallike. But I could wish now that 
I did ha’ married an’ had children to 
keep me.” 

“Ye mid ha’ been without ’em,”’ 
replied Joyce, once more placid and 
thoughtful. ‘‘Ay, shepherd, ’tis very 
like you would. There’s nothin’ in my, 
opinion more disappointin’ an’ onsartin 
than wedlock. There was my mother,a 
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poor ailing thing, an’ Lard, what a 
family she did have to be sure! The 
babbies used to be like rabbits—’pon 
me word they was. But they died 
most of ’em, an’ only a matter o’ half- 
a-dozen 0’ us grew up. Well now, look 
at my missus—she be a fine, strong, 
healthy woman, bain’t she? Never 
had chick nor child, as the sayin’ goes. 
An’ my first wife, ye mind her, Abel? 
She was a straight woman an’ a stout 
un, an’ the only child she had was a 
poor nesh little thing, that withered 
away, ye May say, as soon as it was 
born. Ye mightn’t ha’ had no children, 
shepherd, an’ if so be ye had wed ye’d 
have had the wife to keep.”’ 

‘“‘That’s true,’’ assented Abel. 

‘*An’ there’s another thing,’’ pursued 
the farmer, following up his advantage, 
“if you’d ha’ married when ye was a 
young un, your sons would be gettin’ 
into years pretty well by now themselves. 
They’d have wives an’ families o’ their 
own. Lard bless you! that they would, 
an’ where ’ud you be among ’em all?”’ 

This flight of imagination was too 
much for Robbins, who did not attempt 
to follow it. He came back instead 
to the point at issue. 

‘Hight shillin’ a week,’’ he repeated. 
‘mis what your father give me when I 
first worked for en. Ay, I worked for 
en for that an’ kept myself. You mind 
the time, master; you were a young un 
too yourself—there is but a two year 
atween us, but you’ve wore well, farm- 
er; a deal better nor I. ’Tis the good 
food, I .daresay—ay, ay, it makes a 
lot of difference. Good keep makes 
fat sheep, as the sayin’ goes. A man 
laisses twice as long if his victuals is 
nourishin’.”’ 

‘Come, come, I do ’low you’re tough 
though,’’ laughed his master good- 
naturedly. ‘‘Ye’ll see me down, may- 
be. You come of a long-lived race, 
shepherd.”’ 

‘**Ay, eight shillin’ a week yer father 
give me,” repeated Robbins, reverting 
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to his original statement, and once more 
rubbing his hands and blinking his dim 
eyes as though in the effort to gaze back 
on that distant past. ‘‘I mind ’twas 
thought wonderful high pay i’ them 
days; folks was gettin’ six shillin’ an’ 
five, but yer father said I was wuth it to 
en; an’ when he died an’ I went to live 
yonder with you ye give me eight 
shillin’ a week an’ my keep—ay, that 
was summat, I was hearty enough then. 
Ye give me that for ten year, an’ then 
ye got married an’ I must shift to the 
village, an’ then ye give me ten shillin’ 
a week. And when I were fifty year of 
age I up an’ I says to vou, ‘ Master,’ says 
I, ‘I’ve a-sarved ye twenty-five year 
now an’ ye must raise me,’ says I, d’ye 
mind? So ye rose me two shillin’, 
didn’t ye? Well, an’ I’ve had twelve 
shillin’ a week ever since,’”’ he summed 
up, and his eyes, which had been 
traveling slowly back over the years, 
reverted altogether to the present and 
fixed themselves reproachfully on his 
master’s face. ‘‘An’ now I be to have 
bwoy’s pay again, be I?” he queried with 
an almost childish quiver and drop of 
the under lip. 

“Well, Abel, ’tis onfortunate—ter- 
rible onfortunate, ’tis truly. I’m fair 
puzzled, I am,’’ returned the farm- 
er, much moved himself. ‘‘Look at 
it whichever way you will it don’t seem 
fair, but there’s a deal o’ difference be- 
tween the look o’ things an’ the real 
natur’ of ’em, shepherd. Look at 
figures now, an’ prices. Lard, when ye 
count by pence ye seem to have such a 
lot you’re fair puzzled wi’ addin’ ’em 
up—a body ’ud need to have twenty 
fingers instead of a cluster o’ five. But 
put ’em into shillin’s an’ where are ye? 
An’ put ’em into pounds, ah——’’ 
here the farmer drew in his breath 
with a sucking sound that implied 
volumes. ‘‘An’ yet it be all thesame 
money, Abel.”’ 

The shepherd, looking at him still 
reproachfully, shook his head. 
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“T know nothin’ about figures, mas- 
ter; all I know is ’tis-cruel hard that 
when I’ve a-worked all my days for ’ee, 
Farmer Joyce, you turn on me i’ my 
ancient years. It be hard, an’ I can’t 
say no different.” 

For the third time that day Mr. 
Joyce’s usually equable temper was dis- 
turbed. He now spoke angrily, partly 
to end the dispute, for the sight of Abel 
Robbins’ haggard, reproachful face 
was almost more than he could bear, 
partly because he was vexed at the per- 
tinacity with which the old fellow ad- 
hered to his own point of view, partly 
because his kind heart smote him for the 
course of action he was about to pursue, 
though his judgment held it to be just. 

“‘Well, ’tis this way, Robbins,” he 
cried roughly, ‘‘take it or leave it, an’ 
please yourself. I’ve made ye a fair 
offer, an’ more than a fair offer. I can 
get another man to do all the work for 
ten shillin’ a week—men be plenty an’ 
work be scarce—’tis clear loss of six 
shillin’ a week out o’ my own pocket, 
an’ if I’m willin’ to put up with it you 
should be content; I'll stick to my 
bargain.” 

‘“‘Well, I bain’t content, master,”’ 
cried Robbins, a dull fire coming into 
hiseyes. ‘‘I’d sooner leave—I’d sooner 
give notice—ay, that I would.” 

Farmer Joyce raised hands and eyes to 
Heaven. 

“‘T never heard such talk from a 
reasonable man. If you do leave me, 
how be you a-goin’ to live? Who’s 
a-going to take you on as a new hand 
if you leave me? It’ll be the House, 
man. There, don’t talk so foolish like. 
Think it over an’ give me your answer 
on Saturday. I'll not hear a word on’t 
till then. It’s never my way to be 
hasty. Take time, shepherd; take 
time. When you’ve a-thought it over 
you'll find it’s not such a bad bargain.” 

He turned away and strode down the 
hill, crook and pitchfork on shoulder. 
Robbins made no effort to detain him, 








but stood watching the receding figure 
in a dazed way till it disappeared at the 
angle of the lane. Then he walked 
back slowly to the enclosure where the 
sheep were still feeding and stood for a 
moment or two looking at them ac- 
cording to his custom, but without ' 
noticing them. 

“‘T be mazed,” he said to himself; 
“*T be fair mazed.”’ 

Gradually he woke to the conscious- 
ness that his limbs were trembling under 
him, and his head dizzy, and leaving the 
sheep pen he entered the hut and sat 
down on the solitary chair which it con- 
tained. In one corner, curled up on an 
old coat that Robbins sometimes put 
on when the nights were exceptionally 
cold, lay his dog, which, on his master’s 
entrance, opened its eyes without rais- 
ing its head and wagged its tail in wel- 
come. The keen yellow eyes remained 
fixed on Robbins’ face, and after a time 
the tail ceased wagging, and the dog 
stiffly rose, shook itself, and pattered 
across the floor to the shepherd’s feet. 
Finding still no return, it laid its head 
upon Abel’s knee, looking up into his 
face with such a world of dumb ques- 
tioning anguish that it at length elicited 
a response. Robbins stretched out his 
hand, which still shook oddly, and 
patted the tawny head. 

“Ay, Bob, I see thee,’ he said; 
“there, down, down!” as the dog, 
springing up, began to lick his face. 
“We can’t help it, boy; we’re to be 
chucked :out, thee and I. You be get- 
ting old, too, an’ ’tis a sin to be old 7? 
these times. Nobody wants us, Bob. 
If some folks had their will you an’ me 
’ud be knocked on the head, Bob; an’ I 
do ’low it ’ud be the best way. I 
could a’most wish as somebody ’ud 
come up without my knowing it an’ 
jest—settle me. JLivin’s poor work 


when folk be wishin’ to be rid on 
Bob slid on to the floor again and 
laid his old white muzzle on the worn 
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corduroy knee; and Abel continued to 
stroke his head, but without speaking, 
until at last the sympathetic eyes closed, 
and the dog dozed, still pressing close 
to him. Then Abel suffered his hand 
to drop and sat as before, staring blank- 
ly at the wall in front of him. 

Saturday came, one of those mild, 
south country days when winter seems 
to give place to spring; the sky was blue, 
thrushes were singing; the air was soft 
and fragrant, almost as with the spicy 
smell of mounting sap and growing 
herbage. Farmer Joyce toiled up the 
hill again with his smock frock thrown 
open, and his hat on the back of his 
head. His face, too, was full of a mild 
radiance as he paused within the gate of 
the enclosure. 

‘*Well, shepherd?” he said interrog- 
atively. 

Robbins had been turning over the 
litter within the pens, and continued his 
occupation for a moment or two, the 
sun gleaming on his white hair and the 
golden straw. Then he drove the pitch- 
fork slowly into the ground and turned 
round, holding himself erect; his old 
dog came shambling forward and stood 
by his side. 

‘‘Well, farmer,” said Abel grimly, ‘‘I 
be goin’.”’ 

His master stood gazing at him, 
shading his eyes with his hand. ‘‘When 
be ye goin’, shepherd?” he asked still 
mildly. 

“This day week,’ returned the shep- 
herd briefly. 

“‘How be ye goin’ to live, Abel?’’ 

Robbins made no reply. Farmer 
Joyce thumped the gate with his mas- 
sive brown fist. 

‘Ye'll starve, Abel, that’s what ye’ll 
do.”’ 

“Well, then,’”’ cried Abel, thumping 
the gate too with his lean old hand, ‘‘I 
will starve, farmer. I don’t care so 
much if I do starve; livin’s weary work 
—the sooner I be done with it the 


better.”’ 
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‘‘Shepherd, shepherd,’’ expostulated 
Farmer Joyce in real distress and per- 
plexity, ‘‘this be fool’s talk—this be 
nothin’ but stubbornness. I'll not 
take such an answer.”’ 

“Ve may take it,”’ retorted Robbins, 
thumping the gate again, ‘‘for ye’ll 
not get no other.” 

‘‘Well, I be sorry, Abel; I be very 
sorry—I—I be terrible sorry. You’ve 
sarved me faithful, Abel.’’ 

“Ay, master, I do ‘low I’ve sarved 
’ee too faithful,’’ returned Robbins. 
He betook himself to his pitchfork 
again, and all his master’s remon- 
strances failed to extract another word. 

Sorely perturbed in mind Joyce with- 
drew at last, and made his way home- 
wards. Throwing down his hat on the 
kitchen table he informed his wife of the 
result of the interview. 

**T could a’most wish as we hadn’t 
ha’ said nothin’ about it to the old 
chap. He won’t last long—an’ I might 
ha’ made shift to help him a bit.” 

“That be real nonsense,” returned 
his better half. ‘‘’T would be a pretty 
notion for the master to be a-workin’ 
for the man. Let him go if he’s set 
on’t—he’ll repent it.’’ 

She set a dish on the table with some- 
what unnecessary energy, and her hus- 
band held his peace for a moment or two. 
By-and-bye, however, he put into words 
that which was in the minds of 
both. 

‘*We’ll be like to repent it, too. Abel 
be wonderful handy about the place. 
’Tis but his j’ints as is scraggled. He 
be no Sammy, shepherd bain’t; his 
head’s wise enough yet if his body be 
tewly.”’ 

“T do ’low ye didn’t take him the 
right way,” said Mrs. Joyce, looking 
at her husband with severe disapproval. 
‘*Men-folk be ail alike, they’ve no 
notion o’ things. I'll lay a shillin’ ye 
took en rough like—told en he weren’t 
good for nothin’, an’ vexed en so that 
he were fair dathered. Leave en to 
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me, I’ll talk to en a bit, an’ see what I 
can make of en.” 

Then she banged another plate upon 
the table and added somewhat incon- 
sequently, ‘‘I’ve no patience with en— 
nor you neither.”’ 

Later in the day she was standing, 
knitting in hand, watching a brood of 
very young chickens which had made 
their appearance at an astonishingly 
early date. Despite this fact they were 
hardy, healthy little things, and Mrs. 
Joyce smiled as she watched them 
running in and out from under their 
mother, picking up the meal she threw 
them with great alertness and enjoyment. 

Mrs. Joyce was a tall, large woman 
with sandy hair, from which the sun 
now brought out pretty lights. She 
had the temper which usually accom- 
panies such hair, easily roused and as 
easily appeased. The mere sight of 
these yellow, fluffy chickens, the con- 
sciousness of the sunshine, and the 
fragrance, and suggestiveness, had filled 
her with a kind of hazy content. The 
wall-flowers yonder under the kitchen 
windows were already ablow, she 
observed. The pigs, too, were coming 
on nicely; the calf, which was bleating 
not unmusically in one of the outhouses, 
had had the good sense to be a heifer. 
Altogether Mrs. Joyce felt that the 
world was not a bad place and that 
life was worth living. 

She was in this frame of mind when, 
chancing to raise her eyes, she saw the 
figure of Shepherd Robbins shambling 
slowly down the steep ‘‘pinch”’ of road 
that led to the farm gate. Perhaps it 
was the sudden contrast between that 
gaunt form, that haggard, melancholy 
face, and the surrounding brightness 
and prosperity that moved her, perhaps 
because, being a good-hearted woman 
in the main, she shared her husband’s 
regret at the course events were taking; 
in any case at sight of him her anger 
melted away, and a flood of genuine 
pity swept over her heart. 


She went to meet Robbins at the 
gate and laid her hand kindly on his 
arm. 

‘Why, shepherd,” she said, and her 
pleasant voice assumed an_in- 
flection that was almost tender, ‘‘’tis 
never true what my husband tells me? 
You bain’t a-thinkin’ of leaving we? 
We couldn’t get on without ’ee.”’ 

Sometimes an unexpected kind word 
from a person whom we have dis- 
trusted, and perhaps disliked, carries 
more weight than a similar one from a 
friend. Poor Robbins had been dogged 
and surly enough with the master whom 
he loved, but when the missus, with 
whom he had hitherto lived, as it were, 
on the defensive, spoke so gently and 
looked so kind, he gazed back at her 
astonished, softened, confounded. 

And when she said again: ‘‘Why, 
shepherd, you bain’t goin’ to desert 
we?” he suddenly burst into tears. 

“No, ma’am,” he said brokenly. 
‘‘T_I—what be I to do?” The tears 
were running down his face. ‘‘I d’ 
low I’d be loth to leave master.” 

‘Well, you mustn’t think on it,”’ re- 
turned Mrs. Joyce decidedly. ‘‘We 
couldn’t do without you. See—’tis all 
a bit o’ temper, bain’t it? You never 
truly meant to give notice?” 

“‘T did, missus; I did,’’ sobbed the 
old man. ‘It bain’t temper neither, 
it—it be the notion, I think.” 

“Yes, that’s all it be, sure,’’ said Mrs. 
Joyce, not in the least knowing what he 
meant, but speaking in soothing tones 
and patting his arm kindly; ‘‘’tis but a 
notion, Abel. Eight shillin’ bain’t so 
bad, you know—come. You’ll never 
want so long as you ’arn eight shillin’ a 
week—eight shillin’ a week ’ll keep 
you, wunt it?” 

‘* Ay, it’ll keep me, missus—it bain’t 
that. But I do ’low it’ll be main hard 
to go up on pay-day wi’ ’em all, an’ 
take laiss nor any of ’em—me that has 
always took the most. They’ll all be 
castin’ eyes at me an’ talkin’ small o’ 
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me. They’ll be sayin’, ‘Shepherd be 
takin’ bwoy’s wage. He bain’t worth 
his salt now, shepherd bain’t.’ It’s 
the notion o’ that, missus, as I can’t 
stand—nohow.”’ 

“Oh, that’s what it be,’’ returned his 
mistress thoughtfully. 

The excitement which rendered Rob- 
bins so unusually garrulous had flushed 
his cheeks and given light to his eyes. 
The woman’s heart was touched as 
she looked at him. 

‘““Ay, ma’am, an’ another thing— 
the lad as I be to have help me, he’ll be 
a cheeky un very like—the ruck 0’ 
lads be. He’ll think himself as good as 
me—better mayhap. He’ll be gettin’ 
same money as me, ye know. What’ll 
he think o’ me at my time o’ life? Adam 
Blanchard and Eddard Boyt they be 
gettin’ same as their grandsons I d’ 
"low, but there! the boys be their grand- 
sons, an’ if they don’t treat ’em 
respectful-like they can: give ’em the 
stick.” 

Mrs. Joyce was silent for a moment, 
her brows were knit and her lips com- 
pressed; she seemed to be turning over 
a problem in her mind. Suddenly her 
face lit up. 

‘‘Abel,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m o’ your mind 
arter all. I think instead o’ your 
master cuttin’ off your wages he ought 
to raise you. You ought to have some 
reward for your long years of faith- 
ful service. In my opinion your 
master ought to raise you to sixteen 
shillin’.’’ 

Shepherd Robbins looked as though 
he seareely heard aright. 

““Why, missus!’ he exclaimed, and 
paused overcome. 

“Yes; if master raises you, nobody 
couldn’t vex you, an’ yet nobody 
couldn’t find aught amiss. The master 
’ud tell ’em all ’twas but nat’ral after 
ye bein’ wi’ us so long an’ so punished wi’ 
rheumatics. It’s time he should do 
something more for ’ee. An’ s0, 
he’d say, he’s goin’ to raise you 


an’ you be goin’ to keep a lad.” 

Robbins still stared, astonishment 
and delight vying with each other in his 
face. ‘‘That ’ud be a different story!’’ 
he ejaculated. 

‘‘An’ you see, you could pick your 
own bwoy easy then—he’d be your 
bwoy; you could choose en for your- 
self, an’ send en away if he didn’t behave 
hisself. Would that do ye?’ she asked 
with modest triumph. 

‘‘Do me!—ah, that it would! I did 
never expect so much. But master 
won’t hear on it, sure!’’ 

“He will, though—I’ll see to that. 
’Tis but your due, shepherd. I d’ ‘low 
you deserve some reward; we bain’t 
onreasonable!”’ 

She turned quickly, and went into 
the house, leaving Robbins radiant but 
still half incredulous. 

He was forced to believe in his own 
good fortune, however, when at pay time 
Farmer Joyce announced the intended 
promotion of Shepherd Robbins, who, in 
view of his long service and failing 
health, was now to receive an increase 
of wages amounting to four shillings a 
week. 

The shepherd bore himself with be- 
coming modesty under the congratula- 
tions of his comrades. One or two of 
them were disposed to be envious, but 
for the most part they received 
the intelligence in an ungrugding 
spirit. 

““They do say that you be goin’ to 
keep a bwoy, shepherd,”’ remarked the 
ploughman a little later, gazing at him 
with respectful admiration. 

“Very like I be,” returned Abel 
loftily. He was not proud, but thor- 
oughly aware of his own importance. 

One of the other men, the father of a 
family, humbly mentioned that he had 
a fine well-grown lad at home that 
would, maybe, suit Mr. Robbins as well 
as another, and Abel graciously prom- 
ised to think of it. ; 

He went home thoroughly convinced 
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that a piece of most unexpected good 
luck had befallen him, an opinion which 
was shared by all his neighbors. As for 


Mr. and Mrs. Joyce they kept their 


own counsel. 
M. E. Francis. 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AND 
HOW TO TREAT THEM. 


It was a good feature of last January’s 
Military Service Act, as of this month’s, 
that unlike the Continental conscrip- 
tion laws it recognized and provided a 
loophole for the conscientious objector. 
The intention was wise, but it has been 
foolishly carried out. Two main prob- 
lems had to be solved—how to ascertain 
the genuine conscientious objector, 
and how to treat him when ascertained. 
The Government turned the first over 
to the local tribunals, who have made a 
ludicrous mess of it, as of most else 
that they have touched. Their mis- 
takes have in many, but not all, cases 
been rectified by the appeal tribunals. 


The second problem has never received. 


any official solution at all. It has been 
left to be solved .at discretion, jointly 
or severally, by benches of magis- 
trates, military officers, prison govern- 
ors, N.C.O.s, turnkeys, private soldiers 
—with little guidance for any of them, 
except the natural man’s instinct to 
make it hot for shirkers. As a result 
the treatment of unexempted con- 
scientious objectors has, with wide and 
illogical variations, been brutal and 
stupid. 

A wise policy must begin, we believe, 
by distinguishing conscientious objec- 
tors whose objection is religious from 
those whose objection is political. 
People whose reluctance to fight must 
be honestly referred to beliefs enter- 
tained by them regarding immortal 
souls and a transcendental God form a 
class apart. The less the State inter- 
feres with such beliefs, the better; 
politics and religion are not in pari 
materia. A Government must reserve 
its rights to suppress religious observ- 


ances which it deems anti-social, as the 
Indian Government suppresses suttee; 
but it should exercise them as sparingly 
as possible. History shows that states- 
men cannot too constantly bear in mind 
Gamaliel’s warning against being 
‘found fighting against God.”’ 

The chief thing to do with the re- 
ligious objectors is to ascertain very 
carefully who they are, and then exempt 
them. Since earthly penalties do not 
touch the mainsprings of religion, they 
will not be mended or deterred by 
punishments; and the only real use of 
any disabilities inflicted on them must 
be as a test of their genuineness. There 
is little need even for this, for the test 
of the bona-fide holder of religious 
tenets must in general be settled and 
confirmed membership of a religious 
society holding those tenets; and the 
comparatively few cases falling outside 
this or on the border-line could pretty 
easily be dealt with by any person or 
body of ordinary judicial capacity. 
How lacking the appeal tribunals are in 
capacity of the kind is shown by their 
frequent refusals to exempt even the 
regular members of such well-known 
sects as the Christadelphians and the 
Society of Friends—refusals which in 
some localities have not been reversed 
on appeal. 

The conscience, whose objection rests 
not on supernatural but on political 
grounds, seems to us in a very dif- 
ferent case. People who object to fight 
because they think that wars in general 
(or this war in particular) are political 
unwisdom, bring themselves strictly 
within the State’s purview. They pre- 
sent a close analogy to those who refuse 
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‘to pay taxes. Indeed, we scarcely 
understand why they do pay taxes; it 
seems not very logical or noble to refuse 
to fight while continuing to pay others 
to do so. The argument of political 
duty is the same in both cases. In the 
one, as in the other, there is a debt, 
whose payment the State is justified in 
exacting before letting the debtor leave 
the country. People who are born into 
the State, who have grown up under its 
privileges and advantages, who have, 
up to the moment when a particular 
civie obligation fell due, acquiesced in 
their citizenship, cannot claim to select 
that moment for shaking their citizen- 
ship off. They must pay or suffer. 
And if it be said that, whereas taxes 
have always been on the Statute-book, 
conscription has not, the answer is 
simple. It has always been (as Lord 
Haldane pointed out early in the war) 
a@ common-law liability of Englishmen 
to defend the realm. That is the 
principle. The fact that the applica- 
tion of this principle had lain in abey- 
ance for a century is, however impor- 
tant, a matter of policy only. Nor, 
again, can a valid distinction be drawn 
between ‘‘killing’’ and other duties 
demanded by the State. The State at 
all times rests absolutely, though not 
solely, on foree; and though such force 
may not commonly take the form of 
killing, it always implies it. 

The State, then, is justified in punish- 
ing political defaulters, whether they 
default in taxes or in military service. 
We may go further, and say that some 
penalty is necessary; because, if you 
let off merely political default on the 
score of ‘‘conscience,”’ you will put a 
most demoralizing premium upon the 
development of bogus consciences. This 
seems a valid objection to the Pelham 
Committee’s scheme of ‘‘alternative 
occupations,”’ where it is applied for the 
benefit of any but religious objectors. 
Its effect tends to be, in the cases to 
which it is applied, to eliminate the 


penalty which even-handed justice re- 
quires. Conscientious objectors, whose 
objection is political, ought not there- 
fore to complain of being punished. 
Nor, we believe, would those who are 
worth their salt do so. But punish- 
ment is one thing, and bullying quite 
another. What the State is not justi- 
fied in doing is withdrawing from these 
men the securities and guarantees 
which other offenders against penal 
law enjoy under a civilized régime— 
viz., treatment defined by law, pre- 
scribed by sentence, and carried out 
under the carefully regulated and in- 
spected system of H.M. Prisons. There 
is no conceivable justification for hand- 
ing them over to be bullied in barracks 
by irresponsible people, to be beaten, 
kicked, gpat upon and have their heads 
banged against the wall, to be dressed 
and fed by compulsion, and to have 
their power of resistance lowered by 
solitary confinement, irons, and semi- 
starvation. Even the slightly more 
systematized cruelties of the Non-com- 
batant Corps are revolting to all our 
civilized instincts. The origin of most 
of these hideous blunders is tobe found, 
we believe, in the initial mistake of 
making the alternative for non-religious, 
as well as religious, objectors one be- 
tween ‘‘service’”’ and ‘‘exemption.” 
The true alternative for the non-re- 
ligious objector should be between “‘serv- 
ice and ‘‘penalty’’; the latter should be 
as strictly defined and as carefully regu- 
lated as for any other class of offenders; 
and the objector should have it en- 
tirely in his power to choose which al- 
ternative he prefers. If he prefers to 
serve in the Army, well and good; if he 
prefers to undergo the specific penal- 
ties, he ought to be at liberty to do so. 
No question of inquiry into conscience 
would in these non-religious cases come 
before the tribunals at all. 

It may be said that this liberty to 
undergo alternative punishment would 
necessitate stiffer as well as more uni- 
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form penalties. We should not mind if 
it did, so long as they were fair, ap- 
propriate, and above all, civilized. An 
example of an ‘‘appropriate’’ penalty 
would be disfranchisement for life; its 
relevance would be as obvious as the 
relation of a citizen’s duties to his rights; 
and few other penalties would be so 
efficacious in making the genuine politi- 
eal objector think twice. If it were 
necessary to couple with it a sentence of 
imprisonment or internment of some 
kind, we do not know that its fairness 
could be challenged; a year’s service at 
the Front in the infantry entails a great 
The New Statesman. 


America and the World-War. 








deal of hardship, and the alternative to - 
such service, whatever it may be, must 
not entail less. There is no reason for 
giving those who opt against the army 
a soft option; nor would the best of them 
claim one. But the essential thing is to 
set the penalty on a civilized footing, 
and to put an end to those relapses into 
sheer barbarism of which the con- 
scientious objectors are at present the 
victims. We ought to do so in our own 
interest as well as theirs; for barbarism, 
like slavery, never fails to recoil on the 
head of a community which §toler- 
ates it. J 





AMERICA AND THE WORLD-WAR. 


The sharp crisis has passed, during 
which America seemed to be on the 
brink of the world-war, arid it has left 
an ambiguous result behind it. The 
submarine controversy is, for the 
moment, settled, at least on paper, but 
it was only a symbol of the real issue. 
Most countries on the verge of war 
have passed through some decision com- 
parable to this. There is a limited 
case which, by all’ the conventions 
of international politics, is held to 
justify war, but these limited and 
definite issues will rarely conduct a 
pacific democracy to war, unless there 
lies behind them a far broader conflict of 
principle. We just missed such an 
experience ourselves in those momen- 
tous days of July two years ago. A 
slightly different handling of the nego- 
tiations by both sides might have iso- 
lated the Belgian issue, and then con- 
fronted us with the further question 
whether, even if Belgium were left un- 
violated, we could stand aside from a 
conflict which must change the face 
of Europe. The decision with which 
America has been wrestling was even 
more difficult than that. The lawless 
and continued slaughter of its own 


citizens in violation of international 
right has always been held by every 
civilized State a legitimate occasion for 
war. It is, however, an occasion which 
a humane democracy is slow to use. 
It may lose scores or hundreds of lives 
by outrage, but it knows that it must 
risk tens of thousands to avenge them. 
Mr. Wilson refused again and again to 
use such a pretext for a war on Mexico, 
and it is patent that he would not have 
used it for a war against Germany unless 
the American conscience had been dis- 
turbed by a sense of neglected duty as it 
watched the violation of Belgium, the 
peril of France and Serbia, and the 
whole colossal struggle for the shaping of 
the future Europe. He had missed the 
chance of intervening for the protection 
of Belgium, and all America and Mr. 
Roosevelt were then content that he 
should miss it. The old doctrine that 
Americans have no concern with the 
fate of the effete and king-ridden con- 
tinent died hard, and the first instinct 
of most Americans was to thank the 
Providence: which has stretched the 
Atlantic between their Republic and 
chaos. That mood has passed, and 
Mr. Wilson is today the butt of 
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furious philippics, not merely from 
Mr. Roosevelt, but even from the sober 
Mr. Root, which denounce neutrality 
as cowardice and a dereliction of duty. 
His own ‘‘preparedness’’ campaign said 
in effect, ‘‘We may sit safe on the rim of 
chaos today, but after the war we must 
be ready to enter it.””’ With no definite 
foreign policy as yet in view, it implied 
that events might compel America to 
adopt a foreign policy with armaments 
behind it. The sinking of the ‘‘Sus- 
sex’’ brought the decision to the test of a 
gamble. The real feeling behind the 
Note was the growing sense that the 
interests of civilization required that 
America should play her part. But the 
decision depended on the chance that 
Germany would yield on the limited 
submarine issue. She has yielded, and 
America remains a neutral. But every 
American knows, none the less, that the 
interests of civilization are wider than 
the issue of ‘‘visit and search.” 

It is probable that the crucial moment 
has passed, and it may not return. 
Torpedo tubes, however, are as likely 
as cannon to ‘‘go off of themselves,’’ and, 
even if Germany really means at length 
to keep her promise, there may be 
regrettable incidents, and cases which 
will have to be explained away. But 
when a nation’s emotional clock-work 
has been wound up to war-point, and 
then allowed to run down, it does not 
readily repeat the process. The Presi- 
dential campaign absorbs the attention 
of voters and politicians. While Mr. 
Roosevelt attacks the President for his 
adherence to neutrality, the effect 
must be to throw on his side the Ger- 
man and Irish voters (the latter roused 
to something of their old attitude by the 
Dublin executions), and the more those 
muster behind him, the less likely is he to 
press any future controversy to the 
point of hostile intervention. He is a 
man of sympathies too large to wash his 
hands finally of any concern in our 
struggle. But there are two ways in 


which the United States may play its 
part. It might become a belligerent, 
and this it would have done if the 
German Chancellor had returned a 
stiff answer to its Note. It might also 
intervene as a neutral (conceivably 
as an armed neutral) to counsel peace 
or even to call for it. There is no 
doubt that such an intervention as 
this would be in accord with all the deep- 
er instincts of the American people. 
The difficulties of any hostile interven- 
tion were very real. To have been 
content merely with a formal breach of 
diplomatic relations would have seemed 
like weakness. A Great Power can 
hardly declare itself hostile to-another, 
and yet refrain from action which would 
prove that its hostility is to be dreaded. 
It is clear from Mr. Wilson’s pointed 
questions :— 

“‘Are you ready for the test? Have 
you the courage to go in? Have you 
the courage to come out according as 
the balance is disturbed or readjusted 
for the interests of humanity?” 
that he was contemplating a belligerent’s 
share in the war. It is no less clear 
that he did not see himself simply tak- 
ing his place beside the Entente Powers 
as one member of a coalition. Entering 
the war.to defend the American doctrine 
of neutral rights at sea, he would not 
have subscribed to our Orders in 
Council, as France, for example, did. 
His reference to the ‘‘courage to come 
out”’ is a clear hint that he would not 
have signed the Pact of London, nor 
pledged himself to make no separate 
peace. His would have been a qualified 
intervention, and though it must have 
entailed, for a time at least, a close 
military co-operation with the Allies, 
the moment might have come when Mr. 
Wilson would have decided that the 
essential purposes of humanity had been 
served, and he would then have retired 
from the conflict, if he failed to dictate 
peace. 

The speculations on these lines, in 
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which the abler American publicists 
indulged at the moment when they 
seemed to be on the brink of war, have 
even now something more than an aca- 
demic interest. The conditions of Amer- 
ican intervention are worked out with 
detailed foresight in ‘‘The New Re- 
public,’”’ a journal which combines the 
advocacy of an Anglo-American Al- 
liance with candor and the absence of 
partisanship. It boldly calls on the 
President to intervene, but it lays down 
for him ‘‘an international program”’ 
which really seems to be implicit in his 
questions. It refuses to regard the en- 
try of America into the war as the mere. 
addition of a new Ally to the forces of 
the Entente. America does not want to 
see herself ‘‘pledged to Russia and 
Italy and Japan,” or “‘entangled in the 
ambitions of Italy for the control of 
Trieste and the Dalmatian Coast, in the 
ambitions of Russia to obtain Constan- 
tinople.”” It shrinks from the prospect 
that, having ‘‘begun for the purpose of 
vindicating our right to travel at sea, 
we shall end by fighting to change the 
political control of the Near East.’ 
The Nation. 





of Death. 






It would none the less abandon without 
hesitation the old doctrine of neutrality. 
Neutrality, where any nation has suf- 
fered aggression, is a dereliction of duty. 
“‘A common defense of rights is the 
only way individual rights can be main- 
tained. . . . Only in a world where 
Belgium is safe can the United States 
be safe.” These are the true principles 
of international duty, and they could 
hardly be better put. 

America has not entered the war, and 
we are not sure that if she had entered 
it this lofty and well-reasoned program 
would have expressed her mass-mind, 
even at her entry, or that, if it did, the 
passions of war might not thereafter 
have obscured it. It is worth quoting, 
none the less, because it defines very 
ably from the standpoint of a friendly 
neutral, ready to renounce his safe neu- 
trality for the common good, what are 
the essential purposes of the war. For 
the moment, the League of Peace 
remains a vision. It will be a fact, if 
ever, in obedience to its principle, 
America should enter the war on some 
such terms as these. 








How far the Gates of Death have 
been opened from within is a question 
which has exercised the minds of men 
through many generations. 

Evidence that has been multiplying 
during recent years points to a probabil- 
ity that this is both possible and actual. 
If this be so, it throws light not only on 
the condition of those who have gone 
before, but on the Resurrection itself. 
For, to quote the well-known words of 
Myers: ‘“‘If our own friends, men like 
ourselves, can sometimes return to tell 
us of love and hope, a_ mightier 
Spirit may well have used the 
eternal laws with a more commanding 


power.” 
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All that is told us of the Risen Life in 
the Gospels is contained in a few frag- 
ments, pieced together, and coming at 
the end. What message of hope and 
encouragement these scenes may have 
for us today, how far they have survived 
the searching criticism of science and 
scholarship, whether they convey to us 
an authentic message from one Who 
has passed beyond the grave, and has 
returned to tell us that all is well, how 
far they help us to face death ourselves, 
or to bear the loss of those we love— 
these are questions which call for some 
answer. Yet a completely satisfying 
answer is hard to find. To try to put 
the unspoken question into words, to 
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point the direction where, to many, 
the answer seems to lie, is all that is 
possible within the limits of a brief dis- 
cussion. 

These accounts have been handed 
down to us in three Gospels and in a 
letter of St. Paul’s. The second Gospel 
ends abruptly in the earliest manu- 
script, as though a page had been lost, 
just at the point where it enters upon 
the resurrection scene. Their precise 
evidential value is hard to gauge. It is 
strong, and yet peculiarly open toattack. 
It might be, apparently, demolished 
with ease. Yet it has survived the 
assaults of nineteen centuries. Its 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that it 
tells a story the like of which has never 
been heard before, and which lies out- 
side our present human experience. Yet 
the difficulties of any destructive 
criticism are found to be greater than 
those which follow its acceptance, and 
they increase as one proceeds rather 
than diminish. Nevertheless, it is prob- 
able that historical criticism of these 
scenes will less and less interest us. 
Many already who have, perhaps, 
known them longest and treasured 
them most deeply, and who owe to them 
their final conviction of resurrection,have 
long ceased to criticise them, or to insist 
on their acceptance. The proof of the 
Resurrection, when it comes, they feel, 
will come on other, stronger lines than 
these. Its strongest hold upon us is 
found to be moral and spiritual. It 
corresponds to the deepest wants and 
aspirations of man. Supposing these 
3eenes were proved not - historically 
true, ‘‘something like them” would be 
needed to fulfil the spiritual needs of 
man, and to give the measure of his 
spiritual stature. 

At first most of us accepted the Resur- 
rection on account of the scenes; later 
we believe quite apart from them. 
Could these stories be disproved it 
would leave us unmoved. Certainty 
comes to us with an immovable con- 
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viction that He who lived his life in 
such close communion with the Father 
was not deceived as to the life beyond 
death; that He did not sink into noth- 
ingness. The story of the Resurrection 
is the casket which has preserved the 
truth of ‘‘life after death’’ safe through 
centuries of dark groping. By this 
story and probably by no other means 
could it have been preserved unharmed; 
men needed something tangible, literal, 
material, to lay hold of. ‘‘Life after 
death” is too tremendous a conception 
for men to grasp without assistance. 
They need to see it through the medium 
of a story, as we look at the sun through 
a darkened lens. Thus each genera- 
tion can go to it and learn from it 
what it is ready to receive. But we 
must beware lest, if we pin our faith 
entirely on the historical proof of these 
scenes, we again incur the reproof of 
seeking the living among the dead. 
That He appeared after His death, 
and gave his disciples full assurance that 
it was He himself and none other, we 
may be fully assured. Underlying all 
these scenes we can see the touch of the 
Christ, dead yet living, on his followers, 
so real, so intense, so unlike anything 
that has ever been known before or 
since, that the whole world has been 
thrilled by it through those who first 
experienced it. That is what makes the 
story so vivid tous. Yet when we come 
to examine the details we must not 
expect to find them of equal value or of 
equal verisimilitude. It would indeed 
be surprising if, in the disciples’ sudden 
rebound from sorrow to joy, in their 
overwhelming surprise and awe, in the 
quick succession of events and their 
astounding nature, some errors had not 
crept in, some events become misplaced, 
partially understood, or misinterpreted. 
In St. John’s Gospel we have a 
perfect lesson of the way to approach 
the study of the Risen Life. It is not 
an isolated event, but long prepared 
for; so that the nearer we approach to 
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it the more inevitable it is seen to be. 
It comes, moreover, at the end of a life 
where the material is always merging 
into the spiritual, and where the border 
line between them can seldom be dis- 
tinguished, and where the earthly story 
is manifestly only the cup that contains 
the wine of the spiritual life. It is the 
standpoint of one who had attained 
complete conviction, and who had at- 
tained it through a long lifetime of 
growing appreciation of the faith and 
sacrifice of Jesus, of His mysterious 
Personality, and of His communion 
with the Father, a communion so com- 
plete as to be identification, and who 
had attained to this conviction not by 
logic, but by experience and by love. 
We see clearly behind all these 
scenes the same Personality that has 
become familiar to us in the Gospels. 
The change has not changed Him. He 
comes to His own as they had known 
Him living—the face, the pierced 
hands, the unmistakable voice. There 
is still the same strange mixture of the 
earthly and heavenly. The old in- 
timacy, the daily companionship, be- 
tween the Master and the disciples— 
these had gone. He comes and goes as 
though distance and material barriers 
had no longer the same meaning to 
Him. He is seen and known only as 
He wills to reveal Himself. Harnack 
speaks of Him as ‘‘so glorified that His 
own could not immediately recognize 
Him.” But Dr. Swete answers: “‘There 
is no trace of any such transfiguration 
during these forty days.” It seems 
much more likely that a far subtler 
change has now come over Him, so 
that He must now be recognized spirit- 
ually as well as by material vision. 
The Saturday Review. 


Only those who by long intercourse 
have grown more like Him can now see 
Him. St. Paul, in one of his letters, 
seems to suggest a connection between 
being “like Him” and seeing Him 
‘‘as He is.” There is also a mysterious 
awe about Him, as of one apart, who 
belongs to another world of existence, 
which inspires fear and worship. The 
sense of reverence which had long been 
habitual in the disciples is now inten- 
sified. Yet the break seems less than 
we might have expected. His voice is 
unchanged; He walks and converses as 
before; He enters into a house and 
breaks bread; His body still bears the 
marks of His Passion; He can be touched 
as other men; He is even said to have. 
commanded them, ‘“‘Handle Me and 
see,’’ because they seemed so slow to 
understand. Yet in a moment He 
vanishes from their sight, suggesting the 
idea of a far greater power of mind over 
body than any we in the West have 
even remotely conceived of. How 
much there is of mystery, of uncertainty, 
of perplexity, of ‘ear and great triumph, 
of sorrow and love and adoration 
mingled together, in this record so 
simply told. 

The conviction, strong and unshak- 
able, that we need, comes to us from 
no one of these scenes, but rather from 
their combination. It comes to us 
along lines moral, material, and spiritual. 
It is in line with all that we know of 
growth, progress, development, life. It 
reassures us that death is no truncation 
but rather transition; that it is a climax, 
but not an end. That as Christ died 
all die, and as He rose and lives so all 
rise and live who share His Spirit, for 
that is indestructible and cannot die. 

H. J. Marshall. 





THE MORAL STRENGTH OF SHAKESPEARE. 


There are two dangers that dog the 
steps of every man who attempts to 
assess the full value of Shakespeare’s 


work. Both dangers have their roots 
in the abysmal deeps of human per- 
sonality. We each see in Shakespeare 
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what we are ourselves. Therein lies 
his great strength. We each are in 
danger of seeing no more than ourselves. 
There is our weakness. It needs a 
great man to understand greatness 
fully. Therefore, it behoves wise men 
to walk delicately lest haply they con- 
vict themselves of seeing no more than 
their own reflections. 

The second danger also is due to the 
limitations of the critic. Lesser men 
find it difficult to get a great man into 
his proper perspective. It is fatal to 
admire all that Shakespeare did, all 
that he said, all that he was, without 
proper regard to lights and shades. 
Undiscerning adulation may be as de- 
grading to its object as astigmatic 
criticism. How Shakespeare himself 
would have shuddered at the bath of 
honeyed words into which his reputa- 
tion has been plunged during these 
tercentenary celebrations! Moreover 
as every Shakespearean student knows, 
much that masquerades under the 
poet’s name Shakespeare never wrote. 
Much that he dashed off with hurried 
pen he might well wish should be for- 
gotten as quickly as it was written. 
Like all men he was the creature of his 
own time—subject to the customs and 
the conventionalities of his day. What 
was counted playful badinage in the 
Elizabethan court would be reckoned as 
outrageous vulgarity in England today. 
But, and this is still more to the point, 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries noted 
in him a great humility with regard to 
hisown work. True artist, he knew the 
difference between his best and his 
worst, and no true artist can away with 
praise of that which he knows limps far 
behind his best endeavor. Shakespeare 
is so great that he does not require 
meretricious buttresses to his reputa- 
tion. How good was his best! How 
high this wild swan of Avon soared! 

An attitude of sympathetic criticism 
would have commended itself to ‘the 


poet. When it is assessed after such a 


fashion, we have little hesitation in 
deciding that the moral strength of 
Shakespeare lies in his glorious insight 
into human nature. Shakespeare pos- 
sessed the faculty of seeing what is in 
the heart of man to such a degree that 
he has set at naught the common limi- 
tations of nationality. All the world 
over language is used with regard to the 
creations of Shakespeare’s brain that 
ordinarily is applied only to flesh and 
blood. They are regarded by all 
nations where civilization has pene- 
trated as historic personalities. Im- 
pressive phrases supposed to have 
fallen from their lips are rooted in the 
speech of civilized humanity. No other 
book except the Bible has been so much 
translated—has placed its mark so 
strongly upon human speech. It is a 
stupendous achievement. No man or 
woman who has the least claim to 
literary acumen will be inclined to dis- 
pute the assertion that Shakespeare’s 
moral power over men rests in his keen 
perception of the deep essential facts of 
human nature. This perception must 
not be confused with cosmopolitanism 
falsely so-called. There never has been 
an English poet who has been more 
completely English than Shakespeare. 
All his scenes are English scenes, all 
his characters, despite their nominal 
nationalities, act and speak as English- 
men of that day might be expected to 
have done. His humor was true to the 
English fashion framed long before the 
days of Chaucer. In his dramatic 
methods he was the heir of many 
English predecessors. 

Germans are said to have claimed 
that Shakespeare possessed a German 
mind. It is a libel of recent date. 
Heine, who was no mean Shakespear- 
ean critic, has left on record his own 
opinion that Shakespeare’s great fault 
was that he was an Englishman! If 
Heine was right, and there is no reason 
to doubt it, how comes it that this 
Englishman appeals so strongly to men 
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of other nations divergent as we know 
they are from English habits of thought? 
The question is not easy to answer. 
A witness in point has risen up in Bel- 
gium. Monsieur Emile Cammaerts as- 
sures us it is just because Shakespeare 
is so true to England that he is able to 
appeal to all men. Ee would not be 
true to humanity if he was not also 
true to himself, and to his own people. 
There is a great gulf fixed between na- 
tional habits of thought, for instance, 
between national conceptions of what 
constitutes humor. The English varie- 
ty, Shakespeare’s humor, is divergent 
from French wit, and German jocosity, 
and Italian concetti. But granted these 
variations, mankind is none the less 
moved by the great universal motives 
such as those shown at work in Shake- 
speare’s tragedies. It has surprised 
many men at first to find that in Europe 
Shakespeare’s tragedies are so highly 
valued, while Shakespeare’s comedies 
are so little known. It does not surprise 
anyone who realizes distinction between 
the deep and surface interests of man- 
kind. The riotous badinage of ‘‘ Love’s 
Labors Lost’”’ may miss its mark abroad, 
the tragic happenings in the Court of 
Denmark hit home. Perhaps it is easier 
to see how such things ean be so in 
these sad days when the beating wings 
of the angel of death are heard not once 
and again, but at all times. It may be 
difficult in times of peace and pleasance 
for men of varying nations to under- 
stand each other. In the days of war 
national distinctions disappear. The 
rushing wind of passion and sorrow 
sweeps across the deepest chords of 
men’s souls. It reveals to all what 
St. Paul knew well: ‘‘God hath made of 
one every nation of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.”” But we 
will not have it so. Therefore has sor- 
row come upon us, like the sorrow of a. 
woman in travail, and there isnoescape. 

Shakespeare’s moral strength lies 
not only in his insight into human 














nature, but in his firm grasp upon the 
invincible laws of God. Life to him 
is not what Fate was to Greek trage- 
dians, a blind force before whose -ir- 
resistible, irrational might gods and 
men are forced to bow. Shakespeare 
saw rather the homely Christian truth, 
‘“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.’”’ A very cursory glance 
at his writings supports this estimate. 
Look at the miserable vendetta be- 
tween the Montagues and the Capu- 
lets. It was in the pride, the frivolity, 
the insensate feuds of Verona that the 
two lovers found their sad fate. Look 
at the atmosphere of crime, duplicity, 
and conjugal incontinency of the court 
of Denmark—a state of affairs resisted 
only by one noble but weak nature— 
and do we wonder at the result? Men 
have smiled at the wholesale carnage in 
the closing scene of Hamlet, or they 
have protested against a fate which 
overwhelmed alike both innocent and 
guilty. And pity ’tis, ’tis true to life. 
It is the way of the world that the in- 
nocent peasants of Aerschot and Lou- 
vain should pay the penalty for Prus- 
sian pride and lust of domination. The 
innocent suffer because of the guilty as 
surely today as Jesus suffered once the 
just for the unjust. The poet only 
held up a mirror to nature! Look, 
too, at Lear. He reaped what he had 
sowed. Once upon a time, a debased 
theatrical taste provided a ‘‘happy 
ending”’ to the tragedy. Cordelia and 
Edgar were married. Lear retired 
happily into private life. In the 
noblest critical passage on Shakespeare 
ever written—so the late Canon Ainger 
thought—Charles Lamb exposed the 
folly and lack of insight displayed by 
such changes. ‘‘What,’’ Lamb asks 
after such experiences as Lear’s, ‘‘ What 
was there for him but to die?” 

But if Shakespeare saw deeply into 
the heart of man and was moved so 
strongly by the invincible character of 
divine retribution, what he saw neither 
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made him contemptuous nor resentful. 
We well may doubt the wisdom of 
quoting the moral and religious senti- 
ments Shakespeare places in the mouths 
of his characters as though they were 
confessions of his own faith. But 
read his works as a whole, and we know 
that we are wiser, happier, more in love 
with humanity for having seen men and 
women through Shakespeare’s eyes. If 
what Shakespeare saw made him smile 
he smiled with tenderness and good 
humor. He was never contemptuous. 
He laughed at those he loved. He 
never laughed at those whose deeds 
we hate. If what he saw made him 
sad, it never made him sour. He 
sweetened all of human nature that he 
touched, and no man will ever appeal to 
the great heart of poor suffering, be- 
mused humanity whose own heart does 
not respond to the great undertone of 
human loves and sorrows—aye, and 
who does not realize, as One greater than 
Shakespeare did, that the spirit of man 
The New Witness. 
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is often willing indeed: it is the flesh that 
is so pitifully weak. 

Any honest attempt to assess the 
moral strength of Shakespeare brings 
small satisfaction to the assessor—if 
he has any proper sense of humility. 
The same may be said of those who re- 
ceive the assessment. We are all con- 
fronted by the abysmal deeps of our 
own personalities. It is not only a 
question of what Shakespeare was, but 
what we are. That which King Arthur 
said to his knights about the Holy 
Grail is true of all great things. ‘‘Ye 
shall see as ye shall see.”” The vision is 
to us what we are to the vision. Only 
the deeply religious man can under- 
stand how near or how far Shakespeare 
is from God. Only the humane man 
can perceive Shakespeare’s profound 
humanity. It, indeed, behoves all 
men to be both modest and attentive 
when they consider the moral strength 
of England’s greatest man. 

Bishop Frodsham. 
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A truly democratic society exists 
nowhere, but we may find something 
like it in public conveyances. Birth, 
education, or money gives no advantage 
to a passenger in a’bus. On the other 
hand, though all social distinctions 
must be temporarily abandoned by 
those who cross the threshold or climb 
the stairs, the ’bus is ruled over, both 
inside and out, by a benevolent tyrant 
called a ‘‘conductor.’’ He, though he 
sets at naught all the social rules which 
apply outside his domain, does show 
respect of persons, and singles out for 
special favor those who appeal to his 
Cockney heart. Usually, his invidious 
distinctions are made in a manner 
worthy of all praise. The infirm hold 
the place of honor in the ’bus-conduc- 
tor’s hierarchy. Next to them come the 
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aged; next the children; and after them 
—a long way after—the ordinary world. 
The children are helped in and out with 
the greatest kindness, the ’bus is made 
to wait for lame men, while normal- 
sized passengers are packed together 
like sardines in order to make a com- 
fortable place for some stout, elderly 
person who, without semblance of 
apology, has proceeded to distribute 
her weight over the two pairs of knees 
nearest to her. 

Generally the public opinion of the 
*bus entirely upholds the conductor. 
The influence of the tyrant is too strong 
to allow of protest, but now and then 
eases of rebellion occur, and bold fe- 
males who consider themselves slighted 
vow that they will write to the Com- 
pany. But an ordinary ’bus-load con- 
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tains no such heroines. Not long ago 
the present writer saw a conductor 
keep quite a number of sensible-looking 
women in subjection from Kensington 
Chureh to Chelsea. Whenever the 
’bus stopped he asked in sarcastic 
tones if any one was thinking of alight- 
ing at any spot within the next three or 
four yards, and, if so, ‘‘would they be 
so good’”’ as to speak now. No one 
ventured to make any reply, and 
several timid persons, among them the 
present writer, allowed themselves to 
be carried well beyond their destination 
rather than ask any concession from 
the tyrant. Sometimes, however, the 
will of the passengers prevails by reason 
of unanimity. A few nights ago a 
drunken soldier got, late at night, into a 
West End ’bus. The conductor civilly 
asked him to get out. _The man began 
to argue, and a number of elderly 
women took his part. ‘‘ Let him stop,” 
they begged, one after another. ‘“‘It 
was not as if he were abusive,” said 
one. ‘‘No, indeed,’ agreed another; 
‘considering he has had a drop too 
much he’s very nice.” “If you don’t 
mind, ladies, I don’t,’ said the con- 
ductor, and he retired to the top of the 
vehicle. Finally, it became necessary 
to eject the drunkard, and the very 
little foree was deprecated by several 
passengers. ‘‘What a shame to push 
the poor fellow!” sighed an old lady. A 
great deal is permitted to soldiers just 
now. It is not easy to refuse a favor to 
a man whose coat is covered with the 
mud of Flanders. A week or two ago a 
puppy, declared by its owner to be 
“born in the trenches,’”’ and to have 
come that very day from the Verdun 
neighborhood, kept a ’busful of people 
fascinated by its tricks and its efforts 
to lick every face within possible reach. 
Disagreeables occasionally arise when 
military-minded young ladies take it 
into their heads that sufficient homage 
is not being paid to wounded heroes 
who offer seats, not only to women but 


to old men. The other day in a 
Knightsbridge omnibus a poor old 
gentleman was volubly upbraided for 
accepting the seat of a young officer 
with a beplastered head. The old 
man was mute, but his wife turned upon 
the lady, and the young officer, in 
obvious terror and embarrassment, 
left the bus under cover of hostilities. 
The conductor remained an interested 
spectator, and punctuated the argu- 
ment with shouts of ‘‘Hold tight!’ 
We cannot help thinking that if 
Charles Dickens could come back he 
would be very much surprised at the 
softening of street manners. It is, we 
believe, the social life of the conveyance 
which has brought it about. The 
tendency to laugh at small misfortunes 
is gone, and with it a great deal of sus- 
picion. It is not uncommon nowadays 
to be asked by some fellow-passenger 
who has only standing-room, and no 
hand free to use for anything but self- 
support, to get her purse out of her 
pocket and a penny out of her purse. 
We are inclined to think that the im- 
mense number of women who have just 
now been entrusted with men’s work will 
have a still further effect in fostering 
politeness. It is true that the im- 
mense incursion of women factory 
hands which has taken place in the last 
few years has in no sense softened the 
social life of factories. It does not seem 
to suit the feminine character to live 
in herds. Great crowds of girls and 
women become as rough as men, and 
all the peculiar influence for good which 
we associate with femininity is lost. But 
women in more isolated positions are 
powerful, though it is impossible to 
deny that such positions may be 
fraught with danger. At the end of the 
war the dangers will have to be faced. 
For the present the feeling of the public 
is a sufficient protection, but not a last- 
ing one. The really respectful polite- 
ness shown to very young ticket clerks 
and conductresses is a_ significant 
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thing. It proves that men acquiesce 
in the great change which is taking 
place, and are willing to let women— 
as individuals, and not only in great 
gangs—do men’s work and stand upon 
a working equality with themselves. 
Whether they regard the change as an 
emergency measure, or whether it is 
something to which they have for long 
been making up their minds, is doubt- 
ful. It seems as if they were sorry to 
let the old notion of their own complete 


supremacy in the world outside their 
The Spectator. 


own doors go without a struggle. But 
it would be rash, we think, to make too 
sure of this. They may yet reflect that 
no improvement in the outside world is 
worth the disintegration of the inside 
world—i.e., the home. Meanwhile the 
manners of the world which lies outside 
the front-door have changed for the 
better, thanks largely to women. But 
the return of the _ soldier may 
mean a new feminist struggle. The 
path of civilization never did run 
smooth. 
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Mary Allette Ayer has compiled a 
small but well selected anthology en- 
titled, ‘‘Our Mothers’’ and containing 
more than three hundred of the tributes 
paid by poets and other leaders of men 
to those to whom they owe the fondest 
care and their sweetest memories. 
Some are gay, some pathetic, some 
whimsical, but the general burden of 
all is tender reverence for the most 
potent teacher of love, hope, and faith 
that living man can ever know. The 
publishers have used a Copeland pic- 
ture of a dear, old-fashioned mother as 
a frontispiece, and have bound the 
volume in gold and gray, boxing it for 
use as a gift book. Among its contents 
are poems by two of the Tennysons, 
Christina Rossetti, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, 
Swinburne, Bayard Taylor, Lover, Mrs. 
Browning, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, 
Ian Maclaren, and Emily Huntington 
Miller, and the prose selections come 
from sources as widely scattered. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


When the American of limited vo- 
cabulary desires to express his admira- 
tion of anything, be it book, picture, or 
poem, that enlarges his views, he calls 
it an eye-opener, and thus will he 
nominate Professor John C. Van Dyke’s 
“The Mountain.’”’ ‘‘Renewed Studies 


in Impressions and Appearances,’’ its 
second title, gives an inadequate idea of 
its variety and of the vast scientific 
field which it covers. Color, geology, 
history, astronomy, zoology, botany, 
ornithology, and entomology, are a 
few of the great matters upon which it 
touches. Meteorology, art-criticism, 
rapturous praise of the joys of riding 
through mountains and deserts, occupy 
the interspaces. The newest theory of 
the universe is carefully and succinctly 
stated, and the thrice-told tale of 
glacier and avalanche is once more 
rehearsed, with all the newest sup- 
plements, and everything is done in 
an easy, graceful style, half-concealing 
the weight of knowledge with which the 
book is laden. Tyndall and Bagehot 
never made science more pleasing. 
Ruskin was never more enthusiastic. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


It is refreshing and inspiring to read 
such a novel as ‘“‘The Proof of the 
Pudding” by Meredith Nicholson and 
to be assured of possible goodness and 
loyalty in human nature, and of the 
“thirst after righteousness’? which is 
just as much a fact as the tendency to 
follow the line of least resistance. 
Here, among other characters, are a 
man and woman separated by the man’s 
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loose standards and malicious mis- 
representations, who are brought to- 
gether again by a second man who 
loves the woman but who recognizes 
her undying affection and loyalty to 
her divorced husband. The heroine, 
Nan Farley, develops wonderfully in 
character as the story progresses, 
losing none of her charm and piquancy 
in the process and gaining a clear- 
sighted, large-hearted womanhood. Jer- 
ry Amidon is an extraordinary creation, 
typically American in his crudeness, 
his adaptability, his desire to play the 
game straight, and his high ideals. 
These five characters work out a plot 
which has enough of mystery to add the 
necessary thrill to the charm and dis- 
tinction of anything which Meredith 
Nicholson writes. The book ranks in 
excellence with the author’s - earlier 
work and is surpassed in spirit by no 
contemporary American novel. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


“Seven Miles to Arden”? by Ruth 
Sawyer, is a bewitching title, for 
Rosalind’s forest is even more delight- 
some than that through which Puck 
led the Athenian lovers, and Patricia 
O’Connell, actress, peacemaker, ex- 
cellent vagabond companion, and 
perfect cook, is a heroine formed to 
win masculine hearts, and to be for- 
given by her sister women, for is she not 
shabby and unfashionable? And ten 
years of probable shabbiness lie before 
her when the book closes all too soon 
for the readers’ contentment. Patricia 
is Irish, when she is not contradicting 
her nature by speaking good English 
or French, but the soul of her is Catholic 
Irish, although she professes to be able 
to find something good in meeting- 
houses and synagogues, and she prac- 
tises good Christianity in her dealings 
with the world, especially with little 
children, whose willing servant she is in 
the matter of story-telling and of tender 
ministration. The hero, a young man 
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of great possessions, is a skilful tinker, 
and far more clever than she in manag- 
ing and mystifying his fellow creatures, 
no matter upon what plane encountered, 
and the adventures of the pair are 
amazing, and, taken together, absurd, 
serious, or painful they make as pleasant 
a chronicle of sylvan life as could be 
desired. The story would make a 
brilliant little play for a small com- 
pany. Harper & Brothers. , 


The ‘‘cases’’ mentioned in the title 
of ‘“‘The Strange Cases of Mason 
Brant,’”’ by Nevil Monroe Hopkins, 
are three in number: ‘“‘The Mystery 
in the North Case,’ ‘‘The Moyett 
Case,” and “The Investigation at 
Holman Square,” and each of them 
asks the reader to use his best powers 
of divination, before it is explained. 
Mr. Hopkins has made the latest scien- 
tific discoveries serve his purpose of 
baffling curiosity, and an excuse for 
new conjecture is amiably proffered 
on every page, but true solution of the 
enigma is postponed to the latest pos- 
sible instant. Each story has a little 
fibre of love-interest running through 
iis tissue of crime, but its real course is 
not too soon made apparent. Lastly, 
the perfectly transparent disguise of a 
well-known Boston police officer will 
be penetrated by everyone acquainted 
with the force, and many a Bostonian 
will whisper to himself, ‘‘I, too, am a 
detective.” The longest story is by 
far the best of the three, both in con- 
ception and arrangement, so that the 
book forms a climax, but all the ‘‘cases’’ 
are excellent, and their villains are 
execrable. Like nearly all detective 
stories, these should be read in soli- 
tude, but their discussion will afford 
at least as much amusement as 
can be extracted from the schemes 
of real criminals, The volume has 
four colored illustrations by Gayle 
Hoskins. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 














